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DAYTON  (Ohio)  NEWS— EDWARD  F.  DIERKER,  AD¬ 
VERTISING  DIRECTOR —  "We  believe  that  it  is  the 
outstanding  series  of  advertisements  of  its  kind." 

PEORIA  (Illinois)  JOURNAL  STAR— EARL  H.  MA- 
LONEY,  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR —"As  a  general 
rule  our  newspapers  are  opposed  to  so-called  "Special" 
pages  and  special  editions.  Since  the  formation 
of  Peoria  Newspapers,  Inc.,  in  1944,  we  have  not 
solicited  the  support  of  advertisers  for  any  newspaper- 


inspired  special  campaigns.  After  seeing  preliminary 
proofs  of  some  of  the  pages  of  your  series,  it  was 
our  desire  to  see  this  educational  campaign  published 
in  Peoria. 

"Due  to  a  consciousness  of,  and  a  definite  opposition 
to,  the  dangers  of  socialistic  trends,  hidden  taxes  and 
crippling  controls,  seventy-five  of  our  local  firms  and 
individuals  readily  agreed  to  cooperate  in  publishing 
these  messages." 


Thousands  of  letters  from  schoolteachers,  clergymen,  group  leaders  and  regular 
readers,  who  are  vitally  concerned  with  the  future  of  America,  are  proof 
of  the  high  readership  of  the  campaign  and  the  educational  job  it  is  doing. 
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You  will  be  supplied  complete  selling  kits  for  your 
salesmen  to  use.  Each  kit  contains  a  selling  presentation 
and  a  bound  set  of  twelve  press  proofs  whi(^  show 
a  cross-seaion  of  the  52  ads. 

The  selling  presentation  explains  the  need  for  this 
educational  program  and  how  it  aims  to  supply  im¬ 
portant  information  to  the  people  of  your  community 
concerning  problems  that  vitally  affect  their  present 
and  future  welfare  and  prosperity. 

This  presentation  includes  statistics  from  the  Opinion 
Research  Corporation  that  disclose  a  pathetic  lack  of 
knowledge  of  our  economic  system  and  a  need  for 
education  on  this  very  important  subject. 

Your  own  efforts  will  be  supported  by  door-opening 
letters  mailed  by  the  Foundation  to  your  list  of  pro- 
speaive  clients. 

Here  are  the  details  of  the  financial  part  of  the  plan: 

1«  Each  newspaper  sets  its  own  rate  on  the  space  used 
for  these  ads. 

2*  In  most  cases,  the  sponsors  have  pledged  a  certain 
weekly  amount  for  52  weeks,  thus  assuring  you  of  a 
complete  year’s  campaign.  In  other  instances,  sponsors 


have  made  their  contributions  in  the  form  of  a  single 
check.  The  complete  campaign  has  run  in  The  Saginaw 
News  and  not  one  sponsor  dropped  out.  In  Knoxville, 
the  only  complaint  was  from  businessmen  who  were 
not  asked  to  subscribe  to  the  campaign. 

3*  To  cover  the  costs  of  the  artwork,  research,  copy, 
plates,  mats,  sales  and  promotion  expense,  the  Founda¬ 
tion  receives  15%  of  the  individual  subscriber’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  campaign. 

The  Foundation  is  a  non-profit  organization  which  is 
financed  entirely  through  contributions  made  by  any¬ 
one  who  is  interested  in  helping  the  Foundation  carry 
through  its  educational  program. 

The  Foundation  has  a  complete  educational  program 
which,  in  addition  to  this  series  of  ads,  includes  moving 
pictures  for  school,  employee,  luncheon  club  and  other 
group  showings — pamphlets,  envelope  stuffers,  posters 
for  school  classroom  use  and  other  educational  activity. 

4*  A  suggested  contract  between  the  newspaper  and 
local  contributors  is  furnished  by  the  Foundation.  This 
contract  states  clearly  that  85%  of  the  contribution 
goes  to  the  paper  and  15%  to  the  Foundation. 
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You  can  do  your  share  to  preserve  our  free  way  of  living  and  working 
together  by  running  this  program  in  your  paper!  Write  today  for  com¬ 
plete  information  and  sample  selling  kit.  Put  this  educational  campaign 
to  work  for  you,  for  your  businessmen  and  for  your  entire  community. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  ECONOMIC  FOUNDATION 

INCORPORATED 

A  NON-PROFIT  ORGANIZATION  TO  DEVELOP  AND  PROMOTE  A  BETTER  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  LIFE 

DeWitt  Emery,  President 

2834  Central  Street,  Evanston,  Illinois 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Bad  Spellers  Present 
Schools  With  Problem 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

The  editor  was  annoyed.  He 
had  hired  a  journalism  graduate 
who,  it  developed,  was  a  poor 
speller. 

With  considerable  heat  he  de¬ 
manded  to  know  “just  what  the 
hell  those  journalism  schools 
teach,  anyway.  The  kid  can’t 
even  spell!” 

The  editor  had  a  right  to  be 
annoyed.  But  when  he  said  the 
kid  “can’t  even”  spelt  he  was 
displaying  great  ignorance  of  the 
problem. 

Fact  is,  kids  who  can  spell  are 
becoming  increasingly  scarce. 
Whole  battalions  of  poor  spellers 
are  coming  up  into  colleges  and 
universities  from  the  high  schools. 

Stanley  Walker  has  pointed  out 
that  “a  bad  speller  at  the  age  of 
12,  it  seems,  is  a  bad  speller  at 
60.” 

All  of  the  bad  spellers  entering 
journalism  schools  are  past  12. 

Bright,  Eager  Youths 
If  these  kids  were  dumbells  and 
misfits,  the  answer  would  be 
simple.  The  J-Schools  would 
simply  toss  them  out.  But  they’re 
not.  There  seems  to  be  little  or 
no  correlation  these  days  between 
a  youngster’s  general  intelligence 
and  capacity,  and  his  ability  to 
spell. 

Many  of  these  poor  spellers 
are  bright,  able,  eager  young  per¬ 
sons  with  first-class  newspaper  po¬ 
tentialities.  They  simply  were 
never  taught  to  spell,  and  ...  an 
aspect  of  the  same  problem  .  .  . 
were  never  taught  grammar. 

This,  then,  is  the  J-schools’  di¬ 
lemma:  These  youngsters  must  be 
taught  spelling,  which  is  a  rough 
problem  at  the  college  level,  as 
shall  be  seen  presently;  or  they 
must  be  booted  out  of  journal¬ 
ism,  which  is  equally  rough,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  otherwise  they 
look  like  first-class  material;  or, 
they  must  be  graduated  with 
spelling  deficiencies. 

The  fault  primarily  is  not  the 
journalism  schools’.  Education  has 
been  going  through  a  period  when 
the  teaching  of  spelling  and  gram¬ 
mar  has  not  been  fashionable. 

An  influential  school  of  educa¬ 
tionists  has  held  that  “knowledge 
of  grammar  and  spelling  has  little, 
if  any,  relation  to  writing.  The 
content  of  a  written  piper  is  far 
more  important  than  the  mc-.h  m 
ics.” 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  group 
go  the  educational  psychologists 
who  have  insisted  that  “emphasis 
on  the'  mechanics  of  writing  in¬ 
hibits  the  learning  of  self-expres¬ 
sion,  makes  the  writer  self-con¬ 
scious,  subordinates  thinking.” 


And  then,  there  is  the  modern 
method  of  teaching  reading.  The 
pupils  are  taught  to  scan  whole 
lines  rather  than  read  individual 
words,  and  to  recognize  words  in 
their  entirety  rather  than  to 
“sound  them  out.” 

Hence  the  spelling  of  words  is 
not  impressed  as  under  the  old 
phonetic  method. 

And  whatever  became  of  the 
spelling  bee? 

Grammar  Study  Off 
So  too  for  grammar,  which  in 
many  school  systems  is  taught  less 
and  less  or  not  at  all.  Grammar 
has  been  a  casualty  of  “student 
motivated”  learning.  As  one  col¬ 
lege  English  instructor  has  said: 

“It  has  been  difficult  to  estab¬ 
lish  adequate  motivation  for  study 
of  grammar.  .  .  .  The  effort  is  un¬ 
rewarding  in  an  educational  era 
when  student  interests  dominate 
curriculum.  Teaching  of  grammar 
has  bogged  down.  .  .  .” 

On  top  of  all  this,  the  over¬ 
crowding  of  schools  makes  fre¬ 
quent  writing  assignments,  spell¬ 
ing  and  grammar  drills,  and  at¬ 
tention  to  individual  student  weak¬ 
nesses  difficult. 

A  random  sampling  illustrates. 
At  one  large  college,  70%  of  en¬ 
tering  freshmen  fail  the  sub-fresh¬ 
man  English  examination  and  that 
school  says  its  experience  is  not 
unusual. 

At  a  major  university  625  au¬ 
tumn  semester  freshmen  were  re¬ 
quired  to  take  “Subject  A,”  which 
is  simply  elementary  school  Eng¬ 
lish. 

At  another  institution  freshman 
students  in  journalism  were  tested 
on  250  commonly  misspelled 
words.  About  three-fourths  missed 
25  or  more  words,  several  mis¬ 
spelled  more  than  100  words,  60 
to  80  misspellings  turned  up  on  a 
number  of  papers. 

And  these,  remember,  were  be¬ 
ginning  journalism  students. 

Scores  Falling  Steadily 
Theodore  J.  Gates  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College  has  reported 
that  only  about  25%  of  entering 
freshmen  at  his  institution  get 
60%  or  more  answers  right  on 
tests  covering  spelling,  vocabulary, 
punctuation,  grammatical  usage 
and  diction  .  .  .  and  for  four 
years  the  scores  had  been  steadily 
falling. 

Phil  C.  Lange  of  New  York 
‘■'ate  Teachers  College  reported  in 
iV4S  on  an  analysis  of  simple 
composition  difficulties  of  261  col¬ 
lege  freshmen  as  shown  in  their 
first  writing  assignment.  Of  the 
261  papers,  151  contained  four  or 
more  misspellings. 


Okay  ...  so  teach  these  kids 
spelling  in  college. 

Easier  said  than  done.  Force  a 
college  student  into  a  sixth-grade 
spelling  class  and  his  attitude  is 
one  of  resistance  and  resentment 
— all  wrong  for  effective  learning. 
And  anyway,  by  now  he’s  past  the 
ideal  time  for  learning  spelling. 
Arnold  Mulder,  one-time  newspa¬ 
per  editor  turned  college  English 
teacher,  wrote  in  College  Eng¬ 
lish  : 

“Not  all  students  who  enter 
college  for  any  one  of ‘a  thousand 
reasons  are  teachable  in  the  use 
of  the  English  language.  They 
have  excellent  minds  .  .  .  but  they 
cannot  be  taught  the  simple  facts 
(of  spelling). 

“Accept  it  as  the  sad  but 
deliberate  judgment  of  an  editor 
that  many  of  these  things  cannot 
be  taught  to  a  certain  percentage 
of  young  gentlemen  who  aspire  to 
make  for  themselves  what  they 
call  ‘careers’  in  journalism.  .  .  .” 

Inadequate  Approach 
Don’t  the  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  conduct  “bonehead”  and 
remedial  classes  for  these  bad 
spellers? 

You  be^hey  do.  At  many  an 
institution  of  higher  learning  a 
majority  of  the  English  faculty 
teach  nothing  but  sub-freshman 
English,  and  journalism  students 
are  routed  through  these  classes 
by  the  hundreds. 

But  the  instruction,  in  most 
cases,  is  inadequate  for  the  spe¬ 
cial  needs  of  professional  writing. 
Usually  these  remedial  courses  are 
one-quarter  or  one-semester  only. 
How  can  the  deficiencies  of  ele¬ 
mentary  and  high  school  training 
in  English  be  overcome  in  such 
a  time?  Or,  for  that  matter,  in  the 
standard  freshmen  composition 
courses? 

Usually  the  remedial  instruction 
is  turned  over  to  inexperienced 
or  to  least-experienced  instructors. 
English  departments  are  a  little 
ashamed  of  these  offerings,  won’t 
even  call  them  “English.”  At  one 
great  university,  at  least,  they’re 
not  offered  in  the  English  depart¬ 
ment,  but  in  a  separate  “Subject 
A”  department  where  the  title 
“English”  is  never  used. 

Sometimes,  because  of  other 
virtues,  or  temporary  blindness  of 
the  instructional  staff,  a  poor 
speller  is  carried  along  until  sud¬ 
denly  there  he  is  in  his  senior 
year  and  it  would  be  inhuman  to 
bounce  him  out.  Or  for  other 
reasons  he  escapes  the  net  that’s 
spread  to  catch  him. 

And  next  thing  some  editor  is 
screaming.  “Why,  this  kid  can’t 
even  spell!” 

All  this  is  not  to  deny  journal¬ 
ism  education’s  responsibility. 
Rather  is  it  to  point  out  how  far 
the  “can’t  even  spell”  shaft  flies 
from  the  target. 


3rd  Generation  Reed 
Heads  Taunton  Gazette 

Taunton,  Mass. — ^Third  in  a 
line  of  William  Reeds  to  man  the 
helm  of  the  102-year-old  Taun¬ 
ton  Daily  Gazette,  William  Rob¬ 
inson  Reed  has  been  elected  pub¬ 
lisher,  succeeding  his  father,  Wil¬ 
liam  Hale  Reed,  who  died  Oct.  5. 

William  H.  Reed,  who,  in  turn, 
had  succeeded  his  father,  William 
Reed,  served  the  Gazette  55  years. 

Election  of  William  R.  Reed 
as  publisher  and  as  treasurer  was 
effected  at  a  special  meeting  of 
members  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  William  Reed  and  Sons  Co. 

Elevation  from  an  advertising 
staff  post  to  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  assistant  treasurer  of 
Milton  Reed  —  second  of  that 
name  to  hold  a  Gazette  executive 
position — was  also  voted. 

James  T.  Sullivan,  Gazette  city 
editor  since  May  27,  1949,  was 
promoted  to  news  editor.  Edwin 
E.  Pierce,  out  of  the  newspaper 
business  four  years,  became  city 
editor.  He  earlier  served  the  Ga¬ 
zette  27  years. 

James  Borden,  circulation  staff¬ 
er,  has  been  promoted  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff. 


‘Forward'  Edition 

St.  Louis — ^The  Star-Times  pub¬ 
lished  a  “Forward  in  ’51"  special 
edition  of  76  pages  on  Dec.  29. 


BEST  BET 

For  Employers! 

Editor  &  Publisher 
HELP  WANTED  ADSl 

Tour  clasnifled  ad  reachea  the 
field  of  skilled  and  profesaional 
help  -  • 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ADVERTISING 

ART 

EDITORIAL 
MECHANICAL,  Etc. 

Address  your  order  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Classified  Department 
Times  Tower 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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They’re  talking 


.  .  •  and  what  you  sell 

If  you  have  a  product  or  service  to  sell,  someone  is 
probably  talking  about  it  right  now. 

For,  when  customers  and  prospects  get  together,  table- 
talk  can  turn  to  shop-talk  —  and  to  you  and  what  you  sell. 

Word-of-mouth  mention  is  powerful  medicine  in  any 
sale — and  whether  it’s  a  boost  or  a  blast  can  often  depend 
upon  the  impressions  made  by  your  personal  selling,  what 
other  customers  say  and,  perhaps  most  of  all,  by  your 
advertising. 

It’s  advertising  that  influences  the  people  you  can’t  get 


in  to  see  or  don’t  know.  It’s  advertising  that  pre-conditions 
prospects  —  that  shapes  the  opinions  upon  which  your 
order  can  rest. 

That’s  why  so  many  successful  marketing  executives 
in  every  field  are  advertising-minded. 

They  know  that  the  salesman  is  but  one  link  in  the 
buying-chains-of-command  —  that  chain  reactions  are 
triggered  by  advertising — and  that  their  (and  you**) 
greatest  sales  asset  is  acceptance. 

Selling  to  advertisers  is  no  different. 


Advertising  is  bought  by  the  group  of  executives  who  plan 
marketing  strategy  and  tactics. 

That’s  why  media,  agencies,  services  and  suppliers  concentrate  their 

advertising  in  Printers’  Ink.  It’s  the  one  publication  that  reaches 
the  entire  marketing  group  of  advertising,  management,  sales  and 
agency  executives  who  create' and  buy  advertising. 

Printers’  Ink  is  the  magazine  of  marketing  for  advertisers — the 
place  to  build  acceptance  among  the  leading  buyers  of  advertising. 


PRINTERS’INK 


THE  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE  OF  ADVERTISING,  MANAGEMENT  AND  SALES 

203  EAST  42nd. STREET,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y.  •  MURRAY  HIIL  3-dSOO 
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Journal.  Offices  are  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Detroit  and  Philadelphia. 

“And  our  philosophy  is  simple,” 
Frank  said.  “We  believe  in  hard 
work  and  coverage  for  both  the 
advertising  agency  and  the  com¬ 
pany.” 
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Meeker  Says  Pressure 
On  Reps  Is  Terrific 

By  James  L  CoUings 


Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Star-Bulle¬ 
tin:  “Anti-Hoarding  Rules  In¬ 
voked;  Housewives  May  Feel 
Pinch  Soon.” 


Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press 
‘Lxjrd  Given  Defense  Job." 


El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times:  “Visitors 
Fall  Off  At  Caverns.” 


Somerset  (Pa.)  American: 
“Church  Folk  Confident  Of  Beat¬ 
ing  Hell.” 

■ 

Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution: 
“Truman  Hears  Margaret;  Sad.” 

■ 

Dryden  (N.  Y.)  Rural  News: 
“Biggest  Winds  Since  Election 
Raise  Havoc  In  Area.” 


Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Tribune: 
“Congratulations:  300  Hurt.” 

■ 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier -Ex¬ 
press:  “Noble  Prizes  To  Be 
Awarded.” 


Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Exam¬ 
iner:  “It’s  No  Saucer,  But  Trie 
‘Sees’  Frying  Sphere!” 


Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche: 
“Several  Cards  Collide  On  Texas 
Highway.” 


Muncie  (Ind.)  Press:  “Iran 
Ruler  Announces  Troops  Are  Al¬ 
tered.” 


. . .  among 
the  12  states  in 
the  rich,  growing 
Southeastern 
Market 


Picture  Paper  Folds 

Eau  Claire,  Wis. — Robert  A. 
DeBonville,  publisher  of  the  Eau 
Clarion  and  more  recently  a  bi¬ 
weekly  pictorial  newspaper,  has 
announced  suspension  of  publica¬ 
tion,  due  to  lack  of  advertising  and 
circulation  support.  The  paper 
specialized  in  l^al  pictures. 


*1950  U.  S.  Census 


BreakfasI  Briefs 


**1949  Sales  Manatement 

***1949  Manufacturers 
Record 


The  Federal  Reserve  Board  re¬ 
ports  that  about  four  out  of  every 
10  American  families  have  at 
least  $5,000  in  assets.  The  report 
is  made,  however,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Christmas  bills. 


A  galaxy  contains  himdreds  of 
millions  of  stars,  and  the  latest 
estimate  is  that  there  are  200,- 
000,000,000  galaxies  in  the  uni¬ 
verse.  These  are  figures  to  amaze 
even  a  government  spender. 

From  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


DEPARTMENT 
OF  CONSERVATION 
AND  DEVELOPMENT.  RALEKH 


POPULATION  1 

1 

4,051,740* 

RETAIL  SALES 

1 

$2,294,535,000** 

u 

^ET  INCOME 

1 

$3,487,827,000** 

1  FARM  INCOME 

1 

$809,026,000** 

MANUFACTURING 

SALES 

1 

$4,497,300,000*** 
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220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  17,  NEW  YORK 


LI'L  ABNER 


In  this  new 
daily  strip  continuity  starting 
Jan.  15,  the  prolific  Mr.  Capp 
outdoes  even  himself!  It's 
loaded  with  laughs! 

IT'S  TERRIFIC! 

If  you're  not  already  pub- 

Now 


DON'T  FORGET 
IT  STARTS 
MONDAY 


lishing  LI'L  ABNER 
is  the  time  to  start! 


Wire  for  proofs  and  your  rate! 
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NATIONALISM.. 


National  Pride  is  self,  home  and  country.  It 
is  strength  and  commands  respect. 

The  great  debate  in  this  Country  centers  on  the 
question  to  arm  and  go  all  out  for  war.  East  and 
West,  or  to  defend  these  shores  and  this  hemis¬ 
phere. 

This  is  not  partisanship;  it  is  a  grave  question 
that  only  the  citizens  of  these  United  States 
should  decide.  They  do  the  fighting  and  make  the 
supreme  sacrifice.  No  man  or  party  of  men 
should  gamble  with  our  heritage,  barter  and  trade 
with  our  life  or  death.  The  foreign  and  inter¬ 
national  influences  have  much  to  do  with  our 
policy  or  lack  of  policy. 

Many  in  high  places  in  the  legal  profession 
have  built  up  confusions  in  the  interests  of  their 
forei^  clients  to  the  detriment  of  this  country 
and  its  citizens.  Self-glorification  and  a  fat  fee 
has  done  much  to  confuse  our  national  policies, 
and  left  us  pro-this  and  pro-that.  Americanism, 
Nationalism  and  National  Pride  lie  dormant  in 
fear  of  persecution  by  authority,  fear  of  foreign 
and  social  recognition.  We  fear  to  be  different 
from  others.  We  lack  intellectual  and  moral 
courage  to  declare  ourselves. 

The  United  Nations,  a  super-government, 
foisted  upon  us,  has  a  mandate  to  deplete  our 
resources,  suck  our  strength  and  decide  life  or 
death  of  our  people.  We  have  been  engineered 
into  an  inferiority  complex  of  bowing  to  our 
wards  and  debtors.  This  lack  of  national  pride 
was  capitalized  upon  by  a  foreign  directorate  to 
furnish  men,  money  and  material  to  carry  on  a 
w'ar  to  perpetuate  foreign  interest  at  the  cost  of 
our  own  possible  destruction  or  deterioration. 

The  cry  goes  out  that  the  United  States  is  in 
peril  and  vulnerable.  This  is  a  reality.  From 
the  United  Nations  comes  the  plea  we  must  not 
quit  in  Korea.  Korea,  the  graveyard  of  the 
flower  of  our  army.  International  leaders  would 
risk  an  all-out  war  with  Asia  that  they  may  sur¬ 
vive  at  the  cost  of  American  life  and  treasure. 
The  American  people  have  awakened  from  an 
overdose  of  sleeping  pills,  hit  betwen  the  eyes 
with  the  realization  that  the  battle  of  race,  creed 
and  religion  became  paramount  in  our  way  of 
life.  Today  we  face  the  threat  of  annihilation 
and  while  the  world’s  advisors  put  self  before 
service,  it  was  they  who  led  the  Horse  of  Troy 
into  our  midst.  Europe  would  sit  on  the  side¬ 
lines  and  let  us  take  the  blows;  America  might 


crumble  and  the  United  Nations  would  become  a 
myth  for  historians. 

The  founders  of  this  Republic  never  intended 
foreign  influences  should  destroy  our  institutions, 
traditions  and  national  honor,  nor  should  they  be 
bartered  and  traded  in  and  carried  out  by  anyone 
labeled  an  American  citizen.  You  are  an  Amer¬ 
ican,  or  you  are  nothing  in  our  way  of  life,  | 
Nationalism  is  undivided  allegiance. 

i 

Europe  once  advised  us  we  did  not  need  a  navy,  , 
they  would  defend  us.  Now  comes  the  plan  that 
we  do  not  need  a  merchant  fleet,  they  will  make 
our  deliveries.  It  could  destroy  our  sea  power, 
our  independence  and  forever  our  trade  and  com¬ 
merce.  I 

The  traditional  American  policy  of  requiring 
free  access  to  the^  outside  world  for  our  commerce,  \ 
the  same  reception  for  our  merchant  ships  abroad  ' 
as  we  traditionally  grant  theirs  here — this  is  our 
intercourse  with  foreign  peoples. 

The  average  person,  while  ready  in  the  break¬ 
out  to  take  a  stand  “My  Country  right  or  wrong,” 
finds  it  difficult  for  this  same  reason  of  his  in¬ 
herent  loyalty  to  follow  the  taboos  and  shiftings 
of  our  experts  in  foreign  diplomacy — a  buddy 
today  is  an  enemy  tomorrow  and  around  again— 
disarm  him  today,  put  him  in  arms  tomorrow. 

We  are  not  a  nation  of  jugglers ! 

Our  greater  mental  balance  in  these  matters 
was  when  our  ears  were  less  filled  with  blarings 
and  blastings  and  before  the  time,  some  35  years 
ago,  w'hen  we  began  concerning  ourselves  beyond 
our  depth  with  the  political  and  religious  ideo¬ 
logies  abroad.  That  has  been  all  contrary  to  the 
traditional  policy  of  this  country. 

Our  earlier  way  of  conducting  our  own  affairs 
at  home  should  be  reinstated — a  reformation — so 
to  serve  as  an  example  for  those  abroad  to  follow 
if  they  see  fit — we  are  invincible  if  we  watch  and  i 
hold  on  to  that  way  of  life — ^for  a  better  way  was 
never  devised.  Our  founders  did  not  contemplate 
its  corruption. 

We  should  have  no  less  nationalism  than  the 
empires  of  Britain,  Russia  and  China,  the  chief 
ones  we  are  in  daily  recrimination  and  disputa¬ 
tion  with.  Each  one  of  these  is  larger,  both  in 
territory  and  population  than  we  are — we  are 
only  6%  of  the  whole.  W<e  do  not  read  about 
doubt  on  their  part  about  which  flag  to  hoist  on 
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their  schools — the  U.  N.  or  their  own.  They  do 
not  keep  their  treasury  open  for  the  world  to 
come  and  help  themselves. 

The  super-government  in  their  own  hehalf  re¬ 
flects  a  strong  nationalistic  doctrine,  all  the  while 
preaching  internationalism  for  America — creat¬ 
ing  among  the  many  nationalities  of  this  nation 
a  confusion  and  bewilderment  to  destroy  our 
solidarity  in  effect  accomplishing  their  own. 

The  foreign  agenda  is  to  take  all  and  give  little ; 
this  was  manifested  by  the  token  contribution  in 
the  Korean  struggle. 

We  were  once  called  Uncle  Shylock.  Today  we 
are  the  undisputed  Santa  Claus  or  (sucker) . 

Our  State  Department,  partisan  statesmen  and 
diplomats  in  their  crystal  gazing  joined  with  an 
alien  group  to  change  human  nature  throughout 
the  world.  Overlooking  at  all  times  the  great 
intercourse  of  understanding,  trade,  commerce 
and  profit  without  which  a  nation  cannot  survive. 
Peoples  throughout  the  world  would  rather  work 
for  profit  than  fight  for  glory  and  a  grave.  Na¬ 
tions  are  built  by  businessmen ;  often  the  diplomat 
destroys.  The  average  diplomat  is  guided  by  an 
impulse  of  self,  a  statesman  by  realization  and 
vision.  A  businessman  is  guided  by  friendly 
trade  and  commerce  both  at  home  and  abroad — 
and  business  alone  pays  the  freight  to  carry  on. 

We  suggest  the  return  to  the  delicate  art  of 
minding  our  own  business  and  of  telling  and  in¬ 
sisting  that  others  do  likewise — ^we  used  to  be 
first-rate  at  that. 

A  rereading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  the  recreation  of  a  nationalistic  spirit  with 
kill-all  isms,  drop  the  cloak  of  hypocrisy,  the  in¬ 
feriority  complex.  Go  back  to  the  road  of  self- 
determination,  self-respect,  and  self-preservation, 
the  first  law'  of  nature. 

We  have  one  flag,  one  country.  Let  us  stop 
cringing  to  foreign  debtors,  wards  and  potential 
enemies. 

Let  us  use  the  common  sense  that  God  gave  us ! 

ISBRAMDTSEN 

26  Broadway 


‘Pittsburgh’  Proves  Ads 
Stimulate  Coupon  Plan 


For  James  A.  Coveney  Co., 
Inc.,  sponsor  of  the  “Product-of- 
the-Week”  program,  the  Pittsburgh 
newspapers’  seven-weeks’  stoppage 
provided  the  opportunity  for  a 
scientifically  accurate  laboratory 
test,  unusual  in  the  field  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

“Product  -  of  -  the  -  Week’’  is  a 
three-point  program  of  merchan¬ 
dising,  couponing  and  advertising. 

“Two  of  the  many  markets,  in 
which  ‘Product-of-the-Week’  ran 
last  fall,  were  Pittsburgh  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati,”  Mr.  Coveney  related.  “In 
both  of  these  markets,  we  con¬ 
ducted  our  usual  intensive  mer¬ 
chandising  program  to  the  dealers. 
The  program  was  the  same  in 
Pittsburgh  as  in  Cincinnati.  The 
families  covered  in  each  market 
were  250,000. 

‘To  each  of  these  250.000  fam¬ 
ilies  a  strip  of  coupons  was  mailed 
in  the  same  week.  In  each  city  the 
dealers  were  thoroughly  condi¬ 
tioned  by  a  coordinated  program 
of  merchandising,  involving  both 
multiple  mailing  and  multiple  per¬ 
sonal  contacts  on  each  grocer. 
The  coupons  were  addressed  by 
the  same  company  and  mailed  in 
each  city  during  the  same  week. 

Ad  Factors  Different 

“T  h  e  newspaper  campaign 
scheduled  for  each  city  was  the 
same,  opening  with  a  full-page  in 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  and  a  full- 
page  each  in  the  Cincinnati  Post 
and  Cincinnati  Times-Star  on 
Oct.  12. 

“But.  the  Pittsburgh  papers  were 
struck  and  our  consumer  news¬ 
paper  advertising  was  completely 
blanked  out  in  that  market.  The 
full  schedule  ran  in  the  Cincinnati 
papers. 

“Thus,  all  the  factors  in  each 
city  were  the  same,  as  far  as  this 
program  was  concerned,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  consumer 
newspaper  advertising,  which  was 
lost  in  Pittsburgh. 

“We  collect  and  redeem  all 
coupons  from  the  dealer.  The  re¬ 
sults  were  widely  different.  The 
coupon  redemptions  varied  great¬ 
ly.  Cincinnati  returns  reflected  the 
impact  of  the  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  while  the  Pittsburgh  returns 
reflected  the  loss  of  that  factor 
in  the  Pittsburgh  market. 

“The  following  products  were  in 
each  program:  Snow  Crop  Orange 
Juice,  Old  Dutch  Cleanser.  Duffs 
Ginger  Bread  Mix  and  Van 
Camp’s  Pork  and  Beans. 

“The  coupon  redemptions  re¬ 
sulting  from  these  campaigns  in 
the  first  eight  weeks  revealed  the 
following: 

“The  Cincinnati  returns  for 
Snow  Crop  Orange  Juice  were 
537%  higher  than  the  returns 
from  Pittsburgh:  Old  Dutch 
Cleanser  435%  higher;  Duffs  Gin¬ 
ger  Bread  Mix  326%  higher,  and 


Van  Camp’s  Pork  and  Beans 
486%  higher.  The  over-all  re¬ 
demptions  on  all  products  were 
436%  higher  in  Cincinnati  than 
in  Pittsburgh. 

“Snow  Crop  Marketers  further 
confirmed  this  difference  by  re¬ 
porting  a  sales  increase  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  of  359%  as  against  a  sales 
increase  in  Pittsburgh  of  94%. 

Careful  Coordination 

“From  the  time  ‘Product-of-the- 
Week’  started  three  years  ago,  we 
have  always  felt  that  the  careful 
coordination  of  coupon  distribu¬ 
tion,  merchandising  and  newspaper 
advertising  was  the  thing  that  did 
the  trick,  in  making  these  promo¬ 
tions  so  successful.  However,  we 
were  never  able  to  measure  ac¬ 
curately  the  effectiveness  of  each 
component  of  the  promotion,  un¬ 
til  the  Pittsburgh  newspaper  strike 
removed  one  element  and  gave  us 
facts  for  comparison. 

“As  far  as  we  know,  the  ‘Prod- 
uct-of-the-Week’  promotion  is  the 
first  program  using  a  consumer 
newspaper  advertising  campaign  to 
advertise  coupons  distributed  by 
mail.  Using  342.000  lines  of  space 
in  42  newspapers  of  over  8,000,- 
000  circulation  in  1950.  confirms 
our  faith  in  this  technique  and 
this  medium.  This  advertising  is 
designed  to  increase  the  percentage 
of  coupon  redemptions  which,  in 
turn,  decreases  the  over-all  cost 
per  redeemed  coupon  and  in¬ 
creases  the  volume  of  product 
sales  resulting.  In  other  words, 
the  newspaper  is  used  to  intensify 
the  consumer  interest  in  the  cou¬ 
pon  and  the  product  and  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  experience  gives  striking 
evidence  that  this  is  not  merely 
a  theory  but  a  fact." 

■ 

Safety  Councdl  Seeks 
Media  Nominations 

Chicago — The  National  Safety 
Council  is  inviting  nominations 
for  its  Public  Interest  Award  as  a 
means  of  honoring  public  infor¬ 
mation  media  which  rendered  ex¬ 
ceptional  service  to  safety  in  1950. 

Awards  will  be  made  in  six  cat¬ 
egories — daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  radio  and  TV  stations  and 
networks,  consumer  and  trade 
magazine,  national  and  regional 
advertisers,  outdoor  and  transpor¬ 
tation  advertising  organizations, 
and  theatrical  motion  picture  pro¬ 
ducers. 

Nominations  are  to  be  made  to 
the  National  Safety  Council,  425 
North  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago  11, 
111.,  before  March  15,  1951. 

■ 

Comic  Section  in  Item 

New  Orleans — A  12-page  sec¬ 
tion  containing  35  full-color 
comics  will  become  a  feature  of 
the  New  Orleans  Item  Sunday 
(weekend)  edition  Jan.  7. 
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CAMPAIGN  EXPENDITURES 

THE  HOUSE  Campaign  Expenditures  Com¬ 
mittee  has  sensibly  stated  “the  question 
of  the  extent  to  which  a  corporation  publish¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  may  go  in  the  direction  of 
publishing  material  in  support  of  a  candi¬ 
date,  which  except  for  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  contain  lines  around  it  or  some  other 
identification  designating  it  as  advertising, 
could  properly  be  found  to  be  political  ad¬ 
vertising,  without  violating  the  prohibition 
against  corporate  contributions,  is  not  a 
question  that  this  committee  need  decide.” 

The  committee  might  well  have  stated 
also:  “The  question  is  none  of  our  business.” 

The  case  revolves  around  a  complaint  filed 
by  a  defeated  candidate  in  Indiana  who 
charged  the  South  Bend  Tribune  had  made 
unlisted  campaign  contributions  in  the  form 
of  free  advertising  and  publicity. 

If  the  House  Committee  had  reflected,  it 
would  have  remembered  that  this  case  is  al¬ 
most  a  parallel  to  one  brought  as  a  test  by  the 
CIO  News  against  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago.  In  June.  1948,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  the  T-H  Act  does  not  pro¬ 
hibit  use  of  labor-union  dues  to  promote  po¬ 
litical  activities  through  newspapers,  but  if 
such  a  provision  had  been  written  into  the 
Act  it  would  be  unconstitutional.  The  CIO 
News  had  carried  an  article  endorsing  a  po¬ 
litical  candidate. 

Certainly,  if  the  Supreme  Court  upholds 
the  right  of  labor  union  publications  to  com¬ 
ment  on  political  candidates  under  the  First 
Amendment  then  it  will  uphold  the  right  of 
daily  newspapers  of  general  circulation,  or 
any  other  publication. 

FLY  THE  FLAG 

THE  Chicago  Daily  News  recently  editorial¬ 
ized  the  last  instead  of  the  first  verse  of 
our  National  Anthem  should  be  sung  at  pub¬ 
lic  gatherings.  The  News  pointed  out  ap¬ 
propriately  that  the  first  verse  raises  the 
question  “does  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
still  wave?”  The  last  verse  is  in  a  more 
positive  tone:  “Conquer  we  must,  when  our 
cause  it  is  just,  etc.” 

This  is  an  editorial  campaign  which  might 
inspire  some  newspaper  writers.  Not  many 
people  know  both  verses  so  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  educate  them  a  little  bit  more 
on  their  National  Anthem. 

Aside  from  that,  the  first  verse  asks  a 
question  which  is  answered  in  the  negative 
as  far  as  the  home  front  goes.  During 
World  War  II  it  was  a  “must”  for  all  organi¬ 
zations  to  fly  the  U.  S.  flag  atop  their  flag¬ 
poles  every  day.  The  sight  of  many  flags  wav¬ 
ing  in  the  breeze  was  inspiring  to  many  peo¬ 
ple.  Flags  are  not  merely  symbols.  They 
do  something  to  the  spirit. 

Why  shouldn’t  our  flag  be  flown  from  every 
mast  and  pole  right  now  when  we  are  faced 
with  great  danger  and  in  need  of  mobilizing 
our  resources  and  unifying  our  people? 

The  Marine  Corps  League  in  Chicago  has 
been  conducting  a  campaign  to  “Fly  the 
Flag”  without  much  success. 

The  clincher  on  why  our  flag  should  be 
flown  now,  and  why  newspapers  and  others 
should  support  the  campaign,  is  in  the  ques¬ 
tion: 

“Whose  flag  are  we  waiting  to  put  up 
there?” 
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Let  not  corrupt  communication  proceed 
out  of  your  mouth,  but  that  which  is  good 
to  the  use  of  edifying,  that  it  may  minister 
grace  unto  the  hearers.  —  Ephesians,  IV;  29. 


JURISDICTION 

TELETYPESETTER  circuits  among  smaller 

newspapers  are  becoming  popular.  There 
are  at  present  four  in  operation  in  the  South 
— two  of  them  linking  completely  indepen¬ 
dently-owned  papers — and  two  more  of  larger 
scope  are  being  contemplated.  The  newspa¬ 
pers  joined  in  these  operations  vary  from 
open  shop  to  closed  shop  ITU  composing 
rooms. 

In  some  cases  the  union  has  sought  juris¬ 
diction  over  Teletypesetter  punchers  and 
operators  but  as  yet  it  has  caused  no  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  operation  of  the  circuits  by 
these  demands. 

Now,  the  ITU  is  making  a  contract  pro¬ 
posal  which,  if  accepted,  would  prevent  the 
use  of  Teletypesetter  tape  and  other  matter 
received  from  sources  outside  the  publisher’s 
plant,  unless  produced  by  persons  covered  by 
an  ITU-approved  contract.  This  is  ITU’s  bid 
for  complete  jurisdiction  over  operation  of 
these  circuits.  The  contract  proposal  sought 
by  the  union  states: 

‘This  agreement  covers  all  production  of 
type  or  perforated  tape  for  use  in  the  em¬ 
ployers’  newspapers  or  elsewhere,  and  no 
type  or  perforated  tape  or  other  form  of  com¬ 
position  produced  elsewhere  shall  be  used 
by  the  employer  unless  produced  by  em¬ 
ployes  working  under  conditions  established 
by  a  contract  with  a  local  union  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union,  which  con¬ 
tract  has  been  approved  by  the  International 
Typographical  Union.” 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  publishers 
who  will  say  this  problem  does  not  concern 
them  because  they  have  no  intention' of  join¬ 
ing  up  with  a  Teletypesetter  circuit  now  or 
in  the  future. 

We  suggest  they  look  a  little  farther  ahead. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  some  day  they  may 
change  their  minds.  If  saddled  with  this 
contract  clause  they  may  not  be  able  to 
change  their  minds. 

Publishers  now  operating  such  circuits  have 
found  relief  in  them  from  oppressively  high 
production  costs  which  are  threatening  to 
climb  even  higher.  That  is  why  other  pub¬ 
lishers  are  laying  plans  for  more  extensive 
circuits. 

Publishers  who  accept  such  a  clause  in 
their  contracts  will  help  to  establish  a  prece¬ 
dent  which  will  make  the  inauguration  of  new 
Teletypesetter  wire  circuits  more  difficult  at 
a  time  when  they  will  be  more  and  more 
necessary  and  attractive  cost-wise  to  newspa¬ 
pers. 


ANTI-HOARDING 

THE  NATIONAL  Production  Authority  last 

week  issued  Notice  No.  1  invoking  anti-  p 

hoarding  provisions  of  the  Defense  Produc-  I 

tion  Act  by  designating  as  scarce  55  basic  n 

materials.  a 

Newspapers  are  included  in  this  order.  It  t] 

probably  is  not  necessary  to  remind  newspa-  ( 

pers  of  this,  but  we  do  so  in  the  interest  of  ii 

the  defense  program.  b 

Among  the  items  used  mostly  by  newspa-  r 

pers  which  come  under  the  order  are  news-  y 

print,  zinc,  copper,  steel  wire,  benzene  and  s 

carbon  tetrachloride.  J 

Few  newspapers,  if  any,  could  hoard  news-  * 

print  these  days  even  if  they  wanted  to.  They  ' 

arc  entitled  to  maintain  stocks,  of  25  to  35  ^ 

days  or  more,  which  is  not  hoarding  but  a  ^ 

necessary  protection  against  delays  in  ship-  ^ 

ping,  and  other  emergencies. 

There  may  be  more  opportunity  for  a  j 

newspaper  to  lay  in  an  “extra  supply”  of  cop-  - 

per  or  zinc  for  the  engraving  department,  or  ] 

the  solvents  for  the  composing  room.  But  y 

we  are  not  fearful  that  newspapers  will  violate  < 

the  spirit  of  the  governmental  order  by  trying 
to  get  more  of  these  materials  than  they  I 

would  normally  use.  ) 

We  do  not  see  how  a  newspaper  which  is  < 

constantly  preaching  the  gospel  of  law  and  i 

order — urging  its  readers  to  abide  by  govern-  * 

ment  regulations,  exhorting  them  not  to  hoard  ' 

— could  have  the  lack  of  conscience  to  vio¬ 
late  the  principles  it  espouses  for  others.  ' 

And  it  does  no  good,  it  is  no  excuse,  to  say 
that  the  editorial  department  does  not  know 
what  the  business  office  does. 

We  are  probably  speaking  to  empty  air 
in  this  vein  because  we  feel  sure  no  pub¬ 
lisher  or  editor  would  tolerate  his  organiza¬ 
tion  even  contemplating  such  a  thing. 

TRAFFIC  SAFETY 

TRAFFIC  safety  is  a  subject  most  editors 

hold  up  their  sleeves  as  something  to 
write  about  on  dull  days,  or  when  they  need 
a  “filler.” 

Every  now  and  then  an  editor  and  his  or¬ 
ganization  get  steamed  up  about  traffic  fa¬ 
talities  in  their  district  and  then  launch  an 
effective  campaign  to  do  something  about  it. 

Some  of  them  have  marked  success.  But  too 
many  editors  are  satisfied  to  do  nothing  about 
it  except  carry  an  editorial  before  every 
three-day  holiday  weekend  warning  people  to 
drive  safely. 

The  record  of  1950  should  jolt  all  newspa¬ 
permen  into  a  desire  to  do  something  about 
it  on  a  sustained  and  effective  basis.  With 
558  highway  deaths,  the  Christmas  weekend 
set  an  all-time  high  for  that  period  bringing 
the  year  above  35,000  highway  deaths.  This 
is  3,500  above  last  year  and  climbing  dan¬ 
gerously  fast  toward  the  1941  record  of  al¬ 
most  40,000. 

This  is  a  horrifying  waste  of  manpower 
without  even  considering  the  non-fatal  dam¬ 
ages.  Have  editors  contemplated  that  this 
is  like  wiping  out  a  city  the  size  of  Elkhart, 

Ind.,  or  Eugene,  Ore.,  or  Enid,  Okla.,  every 
year?  At  this  rate,  over  a  ten-year  period, 
we  have  succeeded  in  eliminating  cities  the 
size  of  Louisville,  Rochester,  or  Atlanta. 

What  is  needed  is  a  nation-wide  campaign 
of  unprecedented  proportions.  A  program  in 
which  all  newspapers  will  participate. 
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_________  Lowell  Sun  and  Lowell  Sunday  partment  of  the  Spartanburg  (S.  the  grain  exchange  for  various 

PuiSONAL  Sun,  is  recuperating  at  his  home  C.)  Herald-Journal,  to  managing  publications. 

MENTION  after  an  operation,  following  seri-  editor  of  the  Herald.  He  succeeds  M-Sgt.  Marion  H.  Alderson, 

- -I  ous  injuries  incurred  in  an  auto-  Alex  McCullough,  resigned  to  former  editor  of  the  Elsberry 

Roy  J.  Beadle  became  associate  mobile  accident.  join  the  staff  of  South  Carolina  (Mo.)  Democrat,  has  been  made 

editor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the  Clayton  G.  Underhill,  busi-  Gov.  James  F.  Byrnes  as  press  personnel  sergeant  -  major  of  a 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  on  Jan.  manager  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  and  research  secretatry.  Before  combat  command  unit  of  the 

l.Hebegan  Y.)  Evening  News,  has  been  joining  the  Herald-Journal  Mr.  Sixth  Armored  Division,  Fort 

newspaper  work  .  -*  •!—  «  i...  _< 

as  a  reporter  for 
the  Gresham 
(Ore.)  Outlook 
in  1936  and  has 
been  on  the  Jour¬ 
nal  staff  for  13 
years.  Prior  to 
spending  28 
months  in  the 

war7 he  was  ma-  holidays.  Alex  Murphree,  a  re-  porations  Division  of  the  Secre- 

rine  editor  and  Beadle  work  untifher  re?um  chairman  of  the  liaison  committee  1**7  of  State’s  office  at  the  State 

since  his  return  to  the  paper  has  ^  to  the  National  Public  Relations  House.  Boston. 


l.Hebegan  Y.)  Evening  News,  has  been  joining  the  Herald-Journal  Mr.  Sixth  Armored  Division,  Fort 

elected  registrar  of  the  faculty  of  Meadows  was  with  the  Birming-  Leonard  Wood,  Mo. 

Buffalo’s  Saturn  Club.  ham  (Ala.)  News  and  Age-Herald,  Richard  D.  Higgens,  formerly 

the  Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times  and  the  of  the  city  staff  of  the  Beverly 
t—  Associated  Press.  (Mass.)  Evening  News  has  been 

Margery  Hunter,  a  1950  jour-  appointed  chief  of  the  Archives 

Betty  Craig,  drama  editor  of  nalism  graduate  ^  Montana  State  J® 

the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  and  a  University,  has  ^n  Ppmoted  to  Commonvutalth 

ctaff  lo  ^^e  women  s  editorship  of  the  of  Massacnusetts. 

staff  member  for  more  than  30  Q^g^t  Falls  (Mont)  Tribune  Joseph  W.  McCarthy,  formerly 

1  years,  suffered  a  broken  shoulder  ^  tivioni.^  inoune.  ninhi>  nioht  citv 

'  in  o  f.jii  Hiirinn  r'krictmoe  H.  Armand  de  Masi,  chief  copy  ot  the  Boston  Globe  nignt  city 

_ ^  _ „  1  fall  during  the  Christmas  York  Journal-  ^faff,  is  connected  with  the  Cor- 

war,  he  was  ma-  holidays.  Alex  Murphree,  a  re-  appointed  porations  Division  of  the  Secre- 

rine  editor  and  Beadle  work  untifher  re?um  chairman  of  the  liaison  committee  lary  of  State’s  office  at  the  State 

since  his  return  to  the  paper  has  “  ^  to  the  National  Public  Relations  House.  Boston, 

been  on  the  city  desk,  copy  desk  J*- Commission  of  the  American  Miss  Virginu  Browning  of 

and  general  staff.  1  Wn  Legio"  by  Erle  Cocke,  Jr.,  na-  Chandler.  Okla..  has  withdrawn 

George  Madden  Green,  pub-  tional  commander.  Mr.  de  Masi  is  from  the  University  of  Oklahoma 

lisher  of  the  Ashland  (Ore.)  Daily  .J®  also  a  member  of  the  national  to  take  over  as  society  editor  of 

rwi/igj  since  1924,  retired  on  Jan.  KI?\vh,,ams  Associated  Press  executive  committee  of  the  Legion  the  Shawnee  (Okla.)  News-S/ar. 

1,  when  Graham  M.  and  Ruthe  for  the  Department  of  Italy.  She  suceeds  Miss  Su  Miller,  who 

W.  Dean  of  Reno.  Nev.,  assumed  ^aff  writer  in  the  Charleston  (W.  ^  Speckman  former  resigned. 

ownership  of  the  daily.  Fraikli^  Countv  foT  Siurff^^^S  A.  Holmes  Baldridge,  recently 

Edgar  Morris,  publisher  and  transferred  to  the  New  York  office  ,  ^  Columbus  Ohio  nomitiated  as  Assistant  Attorney- 

general  manager  of  the  Spring-  Preliminary  to  a  foreign  a^ign-  General  by  President  Truman, 

field  (O.)  Daily  News  and  Sun,  fo  cove^  the  Sii^  Sta?ehoIse  i*  ^ 

observed  his  40th  anniversary  as  ’  alone  with  Political  writer  Howard  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  News. 

who  has  been  on  the  Staff  of  the  along  with  Political  writer  Howard  h.  Bigler,  former 


an  Mecutive  of  the  Daily  News  ^  courier  Mr  Thompson.  Norman  Howard. 

Iv  dLnmLTeJrnl  Whuams  foLrl/ L  on  the  former  copyreader  and  assistant  St^^^ 

[he  Spriild  newspaiirs  and  w  "  nun  if^uX^s?^  rejirter^^^^^^^^  University  graduates,  are  new  on 

offidals  of  the  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  "Jen  ScHN^Sonnerly  for  14  Paquette  of  the  copydesk  staff,  is 

Harry  P.  Hodges,  editor  of  the  “  Malcolm ^ Yates  has^resiened  Hazelrigg  has  been  nanied 

Victoria  (B.  C.)  Daily  Times  for  World-Telegram,  and  Miss  ,pip„ranh  pHitnr  nf  thp  editor  of  Radio  Station 

34  years,  has  retired.  Bruce  Hui-  Alpert,  formerly  a  feature  as  telegraph  editor  of  the  Sun  Houston,  Tex.  He  has 

CHisoN,  associate  editor  of  the  Tim  Dowd  courthouse  renorter  magazine  work  and  is  a 

Winnipeg  Free  Press  for  the  last  Times-Umon  and  s  aff  correspond-  former  staffer  on  the  Citizen 


five  years,  has  resigned  to  become 


ent  of  International  News  Service,  is  filling  his  job  temporarily. 


Se  ToucHXsE:‘"^church  Newspaj^rs.  community  weeklies 


Hirp/to;  Af  VL  Th^oI  have  organized  the  firm  of  Public  Odene  Touchstone,  church 

k..  Relations  Consultants  in  Miami  editor  of  the  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  vi,„  i 


the  Victoria  Daily  Times,  but  he  n  ^  p, 
will  continue  to  contribute  to  the  o®®on,  ria. 


J  J  T'*  u  •  J  Miss  Lucille  Cathey,  formerly 

Standard-Times,  has  resigned.  «  .u  ^  i.  /xi  A  s  a/....,/ 

Eddie  Weems,  formerly  of  the 


?h^nixr‘;nd  7ormTly''r  the  Store  in  Allentown.  Pa.,  in  a  pro-  at  C^ifornia  Buff^ro:  N  Y.  h^s 

same  capacity  for  the  Christian  opacity.  ^  Aneelo  ITex  J  Standard  Journal  city  staff  to  enter  the 

Science  Monitor  and  the  Louisville  Hunter,  a  member  of  the  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard- 


iwiurmur  aiiu  uic  X^i/I4f3viiir  ^i_  ,  t  ^  ^  ,rz.i  ..  Army. 

Co^i^r-Jojirnal^  ^en  !  E^cry  eSJ  Charles  S.  Michaels,  63,  vet- 

made  moderator  of  the  Arizona  •  u  ^  ^  c-vening  Tr!h„n„  or^.n  m  has  resigned  from  the 

Round  Table,  a  television  and  ra-  1947,  has  been  ap^inted  f-tirpH  havmf*^rTivprpH  ^'ty  news  staff  of  the  Winston- 

dio  show.  executive  secretatry  to  Repre-  ^rte^  has  retired  hav.ng^^^^^^^^  sJem  (N.  C.)  5e/i/,>iW. 

Charles  E.  Broughton,  editor  tentative  J  Caleb  Boggs  the  Board  of  Trade  for  45^  Whitman,  city  hall  re- 

of  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Daily  PrevL  .X  hU  Tni  hU  porter  of  the  Winston-Salem  (N. 


man  of  the  board  Sf  the  ChiJaio  had  covered  (Continued  on  next  page) 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank,  a  post  "i  . 

he  has  held  since  1939.  ??.««'■  Hillsboro  (Tex.)  ^ - 

Mirror  and  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  ■ 


the  Central  Texas  news  bureau  Previously  his  grandfather  and  his 


and  Mrs.  Turner  have  announced 
On  the  Business  Side  the  birth  of  a  daughter.  Terry 

- on  Dec.  14. 

Gordon  B.  Fister  has  been  ap-  William  C.  Brennan,  a  mem- 
pointed  promotion  director  for  the  ber  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Allentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle  New  York  World-Telegram  for 
Newspapers.  He  began  with  the  eight  years  before  the  war  and 
papers  in  1921  as  a  reporter  and  for  the  last  three  years  with  the 
has  been  serving  as  assistant  man-  William  Esty  Co.,  has  joined  the 
aging  editor.  copy  department  of  Lennen  & 

George  A.  Cran,  vicepresident  Mitchell,  Inc. 
and  advertising  director  of  the  Eleanor  Mortensen,  on  the 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun,  retired  copydesk  of  the  Corpus  Christi 
from  active  service  with  the  news-  (Tex.)  Caller-Times  for  three 
paper  on  Jan.  1,  but  will  continue  years,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
to  serve  on  the  board  of  directors.  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  news 
Frank  A.  Lawlor,  general  staff, 
manager  of  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun  Martin  Meadows  has  been  pro- 
Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the  moted  from  the  advertising  de- 
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SANDY  HILL 


Takes  You  Back  to  the  Farm 


Starting  next  week  in  nearly 
SO  leading  newspapers,  this 
great  new  strip  (and  Sunday 
Page)  is  something  really  new 
in  comics.  Phone  or  wire  for 
samples. 


REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  ^ 
SYNDICATE 

D«t  Moin** 

4t8  MadlsoR  Av*.,  N*w  York 


Personal 

continued  from  page  33 


Mrs.  Jack  Clark,  society  editor 
of  the  Altus  (Okla.)  Times-Dem- 
ocrat,  has  resigned  to  join  her  hus¬ 
band  in  Dallas.  Tex.  Mrs.  Clark’s 
position  has  been  filled  by  Mrs. 
T.  J.  CouRSEY,  formery  associated 
with  dailies  in  Lawton  and  Fred¬ 
erick,  Okla. 

Mrs.  Helen  White,  wife  of 
Perry  E.  White,  associate  editor 
and  advertising  manager  is  the 
new  society  editor  of  the  Freder- 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 


C.)  Sentinel,  has  gone  to  Raleigh 
N.  C.,  to  cover  the  1951  session 
of  the  North  Carolina  General 
Assembly.  He  also  covered  the 
1947  and  1949  sessions. 

Charles  L.  Burkhart,  for  the 
last  three  years  on  the  copydesk 
rim  of  the  Fort  Smith  (Ark.) 

Southwest  American,  has  joined  ick  (Okla.)  Press. 
the  morning  staff  of  the  Wichita  Rolf  Stromberg,  just  returned 
(Kan.)  Eagle  as  general  assign-  from  a  year’s  study  at  the  Univer- 
ments  reporter.  sity  of  Stockholm.  Sweden,  has 

Gareth  B.  Muchmore,  manag-  been  appointed  editor  of  the  Oke- 
ing  editor  of  the  Ponca  City  mah  (Okla.)  Daily  Leader.  He 
(Okla.)  News,  has  been  elected  succeeds  Howard  A.  Anthony, 
chairman  of  the  Oklahoma  Asso-  who  resigned  to  accept  the  post 
ciated  Press  Editorial  Association,  of  news  editor  on  the  Holdenville 
Oscar  Fraley,  United  Press  (Okla.)  Daily  News. 
sports  writer,  has  been  voted  the  Mrs.  Floyd  Simons  is  the  new 
Speed  Age  Award  as  the  “out-  society  editor  and  general  news 
standing  newsman  of  1950”  in  rec-  reporter  on  the  Rixhy  (Okla.) 


ognition  of  his  stories  about  auto 
racing. 
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Bulletin. 

Miss  Nyla  Jean  Mainord  is  the 
new  society  editor  of  the  Purcell 
(Okla.)  Register,  replacing  Mrs. 
Doyle  McAfee,  resigned. 

Gerry  McAlister,  Montgom- 


*ril  ask  Washington  if  they  know  of  any  substitute  for  newsprint!” 


I-  ‘’O'  (Ala.)  Advertiser  state  editor,  Advertiser,  succeeding  Clif- 
in  veterans  Hospital  for  treat-  ford  Ammerman  editor  since 
March  1892;  Fourth  Etute,  March  1,  1894;  ment  of  blood  poisoning  resulting  1946,  who  IS  purchasing  stock  in 

frc»n  ar«un.of-jun|lerot"con. 

-  ■  -  traded  in  one  foot  during  Pacific  weekly  at  Honesdale,  Pa. 

Theater  service  in  World  War  II. 

Gilbert  Shepard,  assistant  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  has  been  ordered 

into  active  service  early  in  Jan-  A.  Chaney,  reporter  for 
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deneral  Publication  O/ites: 


Wedding  Bells 


Seventecth  Floor,  Timea  Tower 

42ndSt..ndBro.d*^^Yorki8.N.Y.  ygry.  WILLIAM  O.  SMITH,  general  Raleigh  Tn.  C.V  News' and 

BRyant  M0S2.  3063,  3064,  3055  *  30SC  assignment  reporter  and  feature  observer,  to  Miss  Janie  Young 

The  Olden  PuUiskers' and  Jdtertiiery  writer,  has  received  his  “greet-  Husketh  of  Kittrell,  N.  C.,  Dec. 

uewsfaper  tnjimerita^ _ _  jngs”  from  Uncle  Sam  for  Jan.  30. 

James  M.  Rankin,  director  of 


23  Mildred  Smith,  who  left  the  JAMES  JVl.  KANKIN,  UirCClOr  OI  IBI’*——  'Dl#*  1  O' 

Education  Editor;  LawEENCE  Fbeeaht,  Jd-  Advertiser  Staff  to  free  lance  after  circulations  for  the  Ganner  Pub-  vVinS  Dig  lU  rOOl 

arftwiBr  Arrwr;jAiiEaCoLUNoa,RATEiwiN.  World  War  II  has  returned  as  a  f."^cuiaiions  tor  me  Clapper  ruD  „• 

Jane  McMabtee.  Fratar/r;  Janet  Haslbtt,  ”0*“*  11,  nas  reiurneo  as  a  hcations  and  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  Cincinnati  —  Six  editors  from 

LUrarian.  _ _  general  assignment  reporter  for  Newspaper  Printing  Co.,  to  Miss  three  cities  selected  all  10  best 

PuUisker; Lbace  Lanet,  the  Advertiser  and  the  Alabama  Winifred  Eaton,  Dec.  28.  stories  in  the  Enquirer’s  consensus 

'  j  e-  r  ,  Marriott  Smith  Taylor,  for  1950.  Charles  S.  Temple,  In¬ 
fos,  Dire^  of  Circulation;  Geoeoe  H.  Mary  Lou  Griffin,  formerly  on  Chicago  Daily  News  woman’s  edi-  diarutpolis  Star  news  editor,  took 

rxA  of  the  Lawrence  ,or,  to  Victor  Duncan  Forsyth,  the  $25  first  prize. 

Boeeieb,  Adoertuint  Production  Manajer.  (Mass.)  Evening  Tribune,^  has  recently.  J.  L.  ^ringer  of  the  New  York 

James  I.  Butler,  l>©cn  appointed  copy  chief  in  the  Sarah  Howard  and  Jimmy  Associated  Press  staff.  Dale  F. 

riZuonMlf-om"  TeUplone,  Mel-  ^ntinuity  department  of  Radio  hall,  both  of  the  staff  of  the  Heckendorn,  Dayton  (O.)  Journal 

Ckirofo  Sin  Stolon  WCCC,  Hartford,  Conn.  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  Herald  copy  reader,  and  three  En- 

Accident  Bldg.,  360  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi-  Dave  Hyatt,  formerly  a  fea-  and  Sentinel,  at  Clemmons,  N.  C.,  quirer  men.  Bill  Ford,  sports  re- 

Dec.  23.  porter,  Frank  Kappel,  financial  re- 

Advertiiing  Representatite _ ] _  Newspaper  Alliance,  has  been  Frank  Ballenger,  assistant  porter,  and  Fred.  Morgener,  li- 

Phiiadeiphia  Bureau,  1046  Commercial  Trust  named  manager  of  public  rcla-  sports  editor  of  the  Greenville  brary  assistant,  also  marked  the 

‘ions,  Hartford  Accident  and  In-  (s.  c.)  News,  to  Miss  Betty  Jo  top  10  as  follows: 

Deaconetti. _ _ _ ^  demnity  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.  Boyd,  Dec.  16.  I — Korean  War.  2 — Red  Espi- 

Pacific  Coast  Editor,  CAuruELt-V/ Alton,  Mills  WILLIAM  LaPointe  has  re-  Miss  RiTA  O’Leary,  editorial  onage.  3 — ^Truman  Assassination 

pi^'ic^^cfLt'^^AdoLifn'  managing  editor  of  the  department,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Attempt.  4— U.  S.  Rearmament. 

Dvtlun  \.  Scott,  Pe^use!Miui  Farmington  Valley  Herald,  VmoTi-  Herald,  and  Edward  S^tephen  5— -U.  S.  Elections.  6—Commu- 

wa s'iiio.  Conn.,  to  enlist  in  the  U.  S.  Mushinsky,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  nism  in  U.  S.  7 — Hydrogen  Bomb. 

..  .  recently  in  Bridgeport.  8-Train  Wrecks.  9-Brink’s  Rob- 

London  England  ofice;  Allen  DelaT^  .  WiLiAM  P.  Paynter  of  the  pub-  WILLIAMS  FoELL,  editorial  bery.  10 — Dr.  Sander  Mercy  Kill- 

Manager;  35  Russell  Ckasubtfs,  Bury  lic  rclHtioTis  department,  Connec*  stsff,  Christioft  Scicftcc  A/on/Zor,  ing. 

Won.  y.  c.  /.  — ^ ^  ticut  General  Life  Insurance  Co.,  and  ’  Miss  Nancy  Van  Ness,  at  Walter  Winchell,  who  got  four 

P  ,  France,  Edupr,  G.  i^ngelaan,  48,  gnd  former  city  hall  reporter.  Sudbury,  Mass.  in  1949,  snagged  seven  this  time. 

Courant,  has  David  Boguslav,  editor  of  the  He  goofed  by  including  Ingrid 


with  the  Club  Service  Bureau, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Nov. 
23. 

Woodrow  Jarvis  of  the  United 
Press  Korean  war  desk.  New 
York,  to  Miss  Jane  Noble  of  the 
U.P.’s  Special  Service  Bureau,  in 
Marbledale,  Conn.,  Dec.  16.  *1116 
bride’s  brother-in-law,  WaxuM 
Landry,  is  with  the  U.P.  Paris  of¬ 
fice. 


Indianapolis  Editor 


Avenue  de  Paris,  Vincennes  (^ine).  Copies  rw  i  j 
of  EoiToa  &  PuBLiSBEK  are  available  at  the  Hortford  (Conn.) 


recalled  to  active  Navy  duty.  Manila  (P.  I.)  Times  and  corre-  Bergman’s  baby.  North  Atlantic 
’  Theodore  W.  Heermance,  for-  spondent  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Pact  defense  plans  and  Kefauver 

crime  investigation. 

17.  Three  thousand  persons  voted. 

Miss  Judy  Doty,  society  re-  among  them  many  Enquirer  read- 
porter  for  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  ers.  Five  readers  chose  the  10 


:eiption  Kates;  By  mail  payable  in  ad-  imeudukk  w.  nttKMAiNUE,  loi-  spunucni  lur  luc  \.,iitt;ugis  siiuunc, 
:  United  States  and  Island  Possessions,  merly  On  the  editorial  Staff  of  the  tO  MiSS  BeTTY  GERONIMO,  DeC. 


SuBacRirriON  Rates:  By  mail  payable  in  ad¬ 
vance:  United  States  and  Island  Possessions, 

^clu"d"gT;;rB“k*tm^;^’  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Evening 

Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulationa.  Register,  has  been  named  chief  of 

the  employe  utilization 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  RATES 


Sizes 

Times 

6 

Timet 

13 

Timet 

26 

Timet 

52 

Timet 

1  Pg 

$.375 

$.320 

$300 

$275 

$250 

K  pg- 

210 

175 

165 

155 

140 

K  pg. 

IIS 

100 

95 

90 

80 

Hpg- 

75 

65 

60 

55 

50 

14  pg. 

45 

.38 

35 

33 

30 

selected  eight.  John  R.  Helmsder- 
fer,  production  manager  for  the 


section. 

U.  S.  Army  Civilian  Personnel  Of-  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  to  James  stories,  84  had  nine  and  375 
fice  at  Mannheim,  Germany.  Bennett,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post- 
Manion  Rice,  formerly  city  Standard  reporter, 
editor  of  the  Shelbina  (Mo.)  Art  Kranish,  staff  writer,  A  I-  Chester  C.  Moreland  advertising 
Democrat,  has  been  promoted  to  bany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union,  to  agency,  Cincinnati,  landed  the  $75 
editor  of  the  Kennett  (Pa.)  News  Miss  Allye  S.  Frankel,  formerly  readers’  plum. 
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Meet  "Mr.  Culture 


Bangor,  Me. — When  the  Ban¬ 
gor  Daily  News  ran  into  a  com¬ 
position  roadblock  on  the  flood  of 
basketball  summaries,  the  paper 
solved  its  composing  room  prob¬ 
lems  with  a  new  form  summary. 

The  new  summary  enables  every 
machine  in  the  composing  room 
to  help  clear  the  rush  on  basket¬ 
ball  nights  (Tuesdays  and  Fri¬ 
days);  cuts  setting  time  on  in¬ 
dividual  box  scores  by  an  aver¬ 
age  of  two  minutes;  and  requires 
on  an  average  of  less  than  one 
inch  space,  compared  to  an  aver¬ 
age  of  2  Vi  inches  for  the  standard 
form  used  by  the  Associated  Press, 
and  from  IVi  to  1%  inches  re¬ 
quired  for  the  form  heretofore 
used  by  the  News. 

The  new  version  (set  5  Vi) 
which  contains  field  goals  and 
fouls  and  a  score  by  periods  looks 
like  this: 

Yale  (84). 

If,  Smith,  6  (3);  rf,  Jones  1 
(4),  Arthur  6;  c,  Clark  12  (3), 
White,  Brown  2  (3),  Charles  (1); 
rg,  Russell  4  (4),  Ig,  G.  Clark  2. 
Brown  (69), 


Tim.  Mogoiin.  (Dt.  4,  1950  ittut) 
d.vot.d  almost  two  celumns  to  pr.s.nt 
provotativo  John  Rosonliold,  who 
hoods  up  Tho  News  omusomont  de¬ 
partment,  as  “Mr.  Culture." 


The  achievements  and  cultural  Influence  of  Mr.  Rosen- 
field  in  the  Southwest  are  of  such  importance  that  publi¬ 
cations  of  national  and  international  scope  consistently 
find  him  newsworthy. 

And  in  the  Dallas  area  of  influence— that  is,  wherever 
The  Dallas  News  circulates  —  Rosenfield’s  reviews  and 
opinions  are  among  the  most  read  News  features.  Whether 
movies,  "broad  A"  drama,  concerts,  night  clubs,  art  mu¬ 
seums,  television,  phonograph  records,  or  Metropolitan 
Opera— in  all  things  under  his  "lively  arts"  department. 
Rosy  is,  also,  "Mr.  Influence." 


If,  Owen  6  (2);  rf.  Black  10 
(4);  c,  Arthur  6  (2),  Clinton,  4  ' 

(1);  rg,  Exeter,  Ig,  Josephs,  4.  i 

Score  by  periods: 

Yale  . 23^6—70—84 

Brown  . 17—31—56—69 

Officials:  White,  Jones.  Time 
4—10’s. 

Admittedly  set  in  paragraph 
form,  the  summary  has  certain  “Jol 

eye  appeal  drawbacks  m  compari-  mat 

son  to  the  more  familiar  tab  form, 

but  practically  speaking,  it  has  jr — : - - - 

many  advantages,  especially  in  sW-gsa  ^ 

saving  time  and  space,  and  dur-  . 

ing  the  basketball  rush  has  been 
the  difference  between  making  V 

deadlines  on  the  seven  News  ^ 

sports  makeovers.  Some  nights  vk  ' 

nearly  100  games  are  taken  by  -  .If-' 

telephone.  Other  state  papers  have  ^  : 

acknowledged  the  practicability  of 
the  new  summary. 

Houston  Fete  Planned  ^  ^ 

For  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hobby  ' 

Houston — Oveta  Culp  Hobby, 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
Houston  Post  and  national  chair¬ 
man  of  the  newspaper  committee 
for  Brotherhood  Week  for  1951, 
and  former  Gov.  W.  P.  Hobby, 
president  of  the  Post  and  local 
chairman  of  Brotherhood  Week 
in  1950,  will  be  honored  at  a  din¬ 
ner  in  the  Shamrock  Hotel  in  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

The  affair  will  be  a  testimonial 
dinner  sponsored  by  the  Houston 
chapter  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence  of  Christians  and  Jews.  “Few 
couples  in  these  United  States  are 
as  unusual  or  have  worked  as 
hard  for  the  good  of  all  mankind 
as  have  the  Hobbys,”  an  announce¬ 
ment  issued  by  the  chapter  said.  cetSMtit  A  wot 
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MR.  CULTURE”  IS  NEWS  WITH  THE  NEWS  MAKERS! 

nfleld.  a  czar  In  matters  dra-  “Outside  and  Inside  his  awn  balllwitk 
tusical  in  the  Southwest.”  Rosenfleld  is  resognized  as  the  autocrat  of 

_THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Southwest’s  sultural  breakfast  table." 

— NEWSWEEK,  Aug.  18,  1947 

“If  Dallas  has  a  cultural  dictator,  the  title 
certainly  b.fongt  to  John  ResenReld,  The 
Dallas  Morning  N.ws*  gargantuan  amuse¬ 
ments  editor.  Rosen  Reid  Is  a  great  civic 
booster  but  never  coddles  Inferior  home 
products.” 

— LOOK  MAGAZINE,  Jan.  3,  19S0 


-VS 


Dallas  merchants  reveal  that  40%  of  their  business  is 
from  outside  of  Dallas  County.  The  Dallas  Morning  News 
with  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other  Dallas  newspaper 
in  the  72-County  Dallas  Market,  gives  your  sales  message 
added  readership  in  the  "Dallas  area  of  influence,"  with 
the  added  force  of  Dallas’  most  influential  newspaper. 


■MU  L'  acciL'ILTk  TMT^’  This  will  probably  be  overcome  estate  headed,  “What  Kind  of  a 

irll:.  ULADDlrlllXy  before  Fall,  but  in  the  meantime  Home  do  You  Wantr 

it  works  to  advantage  of  Classi-  «  t  i  * 

1  ^  1  fied.  Increased  demand  for  used  Sonia  Volunteer 

^HlPS  merchandise!  We  all  should  do  File  this  story  away  to  use 

V-*  Wl.lfOOtf  a  bang-up  job  on  this  baby.  In-  next  year.  James  D.  Turner  placed 

j|  •  W  m  creased  demand  means  increased  the  following  ad  in  the  Johnstown 

aTOSOGClS  riTtO'hr  reader  interest.  An  excellent  year  (Pa.)  Tribune: 

to  induce  new  merchandise  from  Christmas? — If  you  are 

CAM,  Camden  (N.  J.)  Couner-Post  jo  ^  5n,3jj  ^  ^  honest. 

Let's  start  1951  by  sending  an  lot.  They  will  start  swinging  the  ^  confidential, 

inter-office  memo  to  our  staff  axe  on  prices  and  buying  big  optimistic  trend  for  the  Classified  It  produced  32  replies.  Facing 
members  reading:  From— Cam;  space  to  exploit  their  campaign.  a  Santa  job  bigger  than  he  had 

Subject  —  Results  Not  excuses.  sure  If  you  are  going  to  register  bargained  for,  the  advertiser  ap* 

Leave  a  blank  space  where  mes-  Real  Estate— Prospects  are  not  ‘*hlv  gains  it  will  not  be  from  pealed  to  the  Tribune  for  help. 


it  works  to  advantage  of  Classi¬ 
fied.  Increased  demand  for  used 
merchandise!  We  all  should  do 


Sonia  Volunteer 
File  this  story  away  to  use 


a  bang-up  job  on  this  baby.  In-  next  year.  James  D.  Turner  placed 
creased  demand  means  increased  the  following  ad  in  the  Johnstown 


reader  interest.  An  excellent  year 
to  induce  new  merchandise  from 
retailers  into  our  columns!  The 
shortages  so  far  confine  themselves 
to  a  small  field. 


(Pa.)  Tribune: 

No  Christmas? — If  you  are 
an  honest  to  goodness  poor 
widow,  with  little  children, 
write  me.  Please  be  honest, 
confidential. 


members  reading:  From — Cam;  space  to  exploit  their  campaign.  ^  ,  .q,,  p, 

Subject -  Results -Not  excuses.  _  „  *  %  *  ,  ,  Le.  If  you  ^re  going 

Leave  a  blank  space  where  mes-  Real  EsiATE-Prospects  are  not  jj 

sage  would  normally  appear;  too  bright  during  the  early  y  window.” 

across  the  bottom  let  it  read:  months.  Right  now  brokers  are  , 

After  a  careful  survey  of  all  scratching  for  listings.  The  de-  planning, 

known  factors,  the  reasons  listed  mand  remains  healthy,  but  don  t  *  .  * 

above  are  the  only  excuses  to  pre-  forget  your  two  main  reasons  for 

vent  you  from  increasing  your  selling  a  home:  (1)  To  build  or  Some  Ideas  lor  51 

individual  sales  at  least  25%  in  buy  a  new  home,  (2)  To  move  Now  here  are  some 


jal  sales  at  least  25%  in  buy  a  new  home.  (2)  To  move  Now  here  are  some  suggestions 
Sign  your  name.  into  smaller  quarters  because  of  of  new  sources  of  revenue! 

lifted  is  on  the  move  aeain.  decrease  in  familv  members.  Auto  Shows — How  about  an 


Immediately,  he  received  offers 
from  individuals  and  organiza¬ 
tions.  His  fellow  plant  employes 
offered  their  cars  for  gift  distri¬ 
bution  and  everyone  enjoyed  a 
Merry  Christmas. 

Journalism  Course 
Reacting  to  a  Classified  Clinic 


Classified  is  on  the  move  again,  decrease  in  family  members.  Auto  Shows — How  about  an  Reacting  to  a  Classified  Clinic 

There  is  an  excellent  opportunity  Today’s  regulations  are  a  draw-  .Auto  Show  via  advertising?  Di-  article,  “Classified  in  Journalism,” 

to  establish  an  all-time  record  in  back  to  building  new  homes.  This  vide  a  two-page  spread  among  the  j)  b.  Barnhart,  CAM,  McKees- 

ad  count  and  linage  in  ’51.  The  together  with  high  building  costs  dealers.  Use  illustrations  of  the  (Pa.)  Daily  News,  reminds 

big  gains  should  start  in  late  sum-  has  curtailed  construction  of  new  new  cars.  Insert  a  box  in  each  of  original  start  of  such 
mer  and  continue  the  rest  of  the  home  developments.  Frankly,  ad  for  late  model  used  cars.  If  interest.  As  early  as  1933,  he  was 

year.  there  seems  little  relief  in  sight  you  refuse  new  car  copy,  make  it  instrumental  in  introducing  Classi- 

We  have  just  completed  a  cross-  on  credit  regulations  for  new  a  late  model  Auto  Show  and  (o  several  colleges,  by  lectur- 

country  survey  of  opinion  as  to  homes.  Look  for  this  problem  to  exploit  it!  ing  on  the  subject.  Penn  State, 

the  prospects  for  ’51  and  here  is  remain  eight  months  if  not  the  “Rec-  University  of  Missouri  and  Uni- 

the  consensus:  year.  This  means  linage  losses  if 


country  survey  of  opinion  as  to  homes.  Look  for  this  problem  to  exploit  it!  ing  on  the  subject.  Penn  State, 

the  prospects  for  ’51  and  here  is  remain  eight  months  if  not  the  Bowling — How  about  a  “Rec-  University  of  Missouri  and  Uni- 

the  consensus:  year.  This  means  linage  losses  if  reation”  Classification?  There  are  versity  of  Minnesota  were  highly 

*  *  *  you  have  carried  a  big  volume  of  two  ways  of  selling  it.  Sell  the  receptive.  Since  then  at  least  25 

Automotive  —  Assuming  the  new  home  advertising.  bowling  alleys  on  running  league  schools  have  either  included  Clas- 

1 5-month  credit  regulation  remains  As  for  the  older  home  market,  scores  below  their  own  ad.  Or,  sifted  as  a  part  of  the  course,  or 
in  effect,  dealers  will  continue  to  here  is  a  general  recommendation,  sell  some  large  concern,  such  as  a  g^e  making  such  plans.  The  Uni¬ 
find  it  tough  going  to  sell  new  Prepare  a  promotion  campaign,  soft  drink  firm,  on  using  this  versity  of  Pittsburgh  was  one  of 
cars  and  late  model  used  cars,  encouraging  the  public  to  sell  now  space  to  promote  its  product  and  jjjg  more  recent  to  include  Classi- 
The  drop  in  new  car  sales  means  on  a  high  market  and  to  list  with  insert  names  and  scores  beneath,  flgjj 


fewer  trade-ins,  therefore,  the  used 


Give  advance  notice  Saturday  —  How  many  firms. 


car  lots  will  not  be  overstocked  of  this  promotion  to  all  of  your  restaurants,  repair  stations,  etc 


From  Morton  J.  A.  McDonald. 
CAM,  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune, 


during  the  last  six  months.  Deal-  Realtors.  Don’t  hesitate  to  im-  are  open  on  Sunday?  All  of  them  comes  an  excellent  suggestion, 
ers  will  still  try  to  get  top  dollar  press  upon  them  that  this  is  some-  are  prospects  for  a  Saturday  fea-  “Every  high  school  has  a  series 
for  their  used  cars  until  Spring,  thing  your  newspaper  is  going  to  ture  headed,  “Business  Firms  Open  journalism;  appreciation  of  the 
Hopeful  of  a  pick-up  in  demand,  do  to  help  their  business  and  Every  Sunday.”  newspaper;  or  lessons  on  news 

plus  the  enjoyable  habit  of  mak-  without  any  obligation.  Suggest  Birth  Notice — This  classifica-  writing,  as  a  part  of  their  English 


ing  a  profit  on  a  used  car,  they  it  is  to  their  interest  to  plan  a  tion  is  a  huge  success  in  Canada,  course 


will  keep  used  car  prices  high  for  consistent  advertising  campaign  Get  some  ideas  from  Denley 
the  time  being.  under  “Wanted — Real  Estate.”  Sutherland,  Toronto  Star. 

However,  along  about  Spring  the  *  *  ♦  In  Memoriam  and  Card  of 

dealers  will  unleash  a  campaign  Employment — Needless  to  say.  Thanks — Some  papers  carry  col- 


“The  majority  of  the  pupils 
ider  “Wanted — Real  Estate.”  Sutherland,  Toronto  Star.  making  such  study  never  apply 

*  *  *  In  Memoriam  and  Card  of  3  newspaper  job,  but  they  all 

Employment — Needless  to  say.  Thanks — Some  papers  carry  col-  need  Classified  service  throughout 


to  clear  their  stocks  and  take  the  the  strength  of  this  classification  umns  of  this  linage  every  day.  It  j^eir  lives. 

new  car  profit  tied  up  in  the  still  depends  on  the  war  or  defense  can  be  solicited  in  dignified  style,  Classified  advertising  course 

remaining  trade-in.  So,  we  can  production.  Just  prior  to  Korea,  if  only  by  mail.  Send  out  a  letter  jp  (he  English  class  of  every  high 
look  for  “desperate”  advertising  Help  Wanted  showed  signs  of  to  about  25  newspapers  and  ask  school  would  render  a  social  ser- 
between  now  and  Spring.  Dealers  improvement.  Even  forgetting  un-  for  their  drive  for  this  copy  on  vice  to  the  community  and  a  fi- 


will  be  receptive  to  good  copy  usual  conditions,  this  should  be  a  Memorial  Day  in  May.  nancial  service  to  our  publishers, 

ideas  to  move  used  cars.  CAM’s  healthy  classification.  There  is  no  Ot-O  Chuckle  -  ad  Cont^t  —  “Failure  in  writing  good  Classi- 
will  be  hearing  more  requests  to  reason  for  state  employment  bu-  The  contestant  selects  one  line  of  flgj  might  cost  a  job,  or  the  sale 

advertise  immediate  delivery  of  reaus  supplying  help  needs.  Your  type  from  four  or  more  separate  of  g  home,  etc.  So,  as  training  in 

new  cars.  (Better  talk  over  your  staff  should  be  constantly  on  its  ads  and  combines  them  to  form  English,  a  study  of  the  Want  Ads 

policy  on  this  and  be  ready),  toes  to  promote  use  of  Classified  a  humorous  paragraph.  Sounds  jj  most  practical. 

1 _ I,  „  1 _ _  £1 _ A  ¥r__  J’ _ ...  .  •  f:i,^  f*  :.c  ^  «  .  <• 


Come  Spring,  look  for  a  bonanza  first.  Use  direct  mail  to  personnel  lilte  fun?  It  is  and  your  readers 
of  used  car  advertising.  The  last  managers  and  r.o.p.  to  remind  the  will  be  talking  about  it  over  the 
six  months  will  be  about  normal,  employers  where  people  look  first  bridge  table. 


six  months  will  be  about  normal,  employers  where  peoplt 
Now,  we  must  consider  the  for  better  employment, 
market  if  regulations  are  lifted,  •  •  ♦ 

or  eased  sometime  during  the  Financial — True,  the 


e  fun.'  It  IS  and  your  readers  “Perhaps,  for  the  formal  discus- 
11  be  talking  about  it  over  the  jjjgn  of  the  work,  the  high  schools, 
idge  table.  generally,  might  invite  the  local 

Promotion— Let’s  use  halftones  cAM  as  guest  speaker.” 


•  •  ♦  of  our  phone  girls.  You  know 

Financial — True,  there  is  high-  everyone  likes  to  look  at  a  pretty  New  Rate  Schedule 


year.  (My  own  opinion  is  a  com-  er  employment  and  greater  in-  g'd.  So,  we  use  a  little  cheese-  The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 

promise  extension  of  credit  regu-  comes,  but  it  is  times  like  these  cake  to  get  everyone  wanting  to  Gannett  daily,  has  increased  its 

lation  to  18  or  20  months  about  when  people  spend  for  luxuries,  call  Miss-So  and  So.  classified  rates. 

April  or  May.)  They  are  confident  of  meeting  _  The  daily  has  raised  its  classi- 

If  and  when  this  comes  about,  loan  payments.  This  should  be  Item  Promotion  tied  want  ad  word  rates  one  cent 

expect  a  big  upswing  in  used  car  a  good  classification  to  work  on.  For  some  interesting  Classified  per  word.  At  the  same  time,  how- 


April  or  May.) 


They  are  confident  of  meeting 


If  and  when  this  comes  about,  loan  payments.  This  should  be  Item  Promotion 


expect  a  big  upswing  in  used  car 
space  for  a  period  of  one  month 


Articles  For  Sale — This  is  it!  promotion  releases,  CAMs  should  ever,  the  Times  has  shortened 


or  longer  if  the  public  responds  Here  is  where  you  have  the  golden  contact  Chet  Kneller,  New  Orleans  the  number  of  Insertions  required 
favorably.  This  is  especially  true  opportunity  for  the  year.  You  (La.)  Item.  They  include;  A  half-  to  earn  the  10%  discount  from 
if  new  car  sales  take  a  leap.  The  have  only  one  handicap:  shortage  page  “comic-strip  style”  display  ad  six  to  four  days.  Ads  ordered 
dealers  will  not  be  satisfied  to  see  of  new  items  in  certain  appliance  on  “Person-to-Person”  publicity  seven  or  more  consecutive  days 
their  profit  parked  on  a  used  car  lines  due  to  material  shortages,  and  a  full  page  promotion  for  real  will  earn  a  15%  discount. 
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More  steel  for  America 


The  year  1951  will  record  accomplish¬ 
ments  at  National  Steel  which  will  be 
milestones  in  the  Company’s  protjress 
and  will  help  materially  to  increase 
America’s  supply  of  steel. 


MAJOR  DIVISIONS  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL 

WEIRTON  STEEl  COMPANY,  Wtirlon, 
Wtst  Virginia.  World^s  largast  indt* 
ptndtnt  manufacturtr  of  tin^pialg  and 
producar  of  a  uido  range  of  steet 
products. 

CIEAT  LAKES  STEEl  CORPORATION, 
Detroit,  .Michigan.  The  onif  integrated 
steel  mill  in  the  Detroit  area^exclusive 
maker  of  the  famed  Quonset  buildings 
^produces  special  steels  and  a  wide 
range  of  carbon  steel  products. 

HANNA  IRON  ORE  COMPANY,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  Troduces  ore  from  exten¬ 
sive  holdings  in  the  Great  Lakes  Region. 

THE  HANNA  FURNACE  CORPORATION. 
Buffalo,  Sew  York.  Produces  vartous 
grades  of  pig  iron. 

NATIONAL  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY, 
Houston,  Texas.  Operates  ivarehouse 
and  distribution  fot  ilities  for  steel  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  Southuest. 

NATIONAL  MINES  CORPORATION.  Coal 
mine  and  properties. 


The  year  will  witness  the  completion  of 
a  new  blast  furnace,  open  hearth  fur¬ 
naces,  and  other  im[X)rtant  facilities — 
part  of  a  continuing  expansion  program 
already  of  several  years’  duration. 

By  early  in  1952,  National  Steel  — 
the  country’s  fifth  largest  and  fastest- 
growing  producer  of  steel— will  have 
increased  its  capacity  from  4,500,000 


Ions  of  ingots  to  5,5(K),0()0  tons  of 
ingots  per  year. 

But  National  Steel  will  not  be  content 
to  stand  on  this  achievement.  From 
the  day  of  its  organization.  National’s 
record  has  been  one  of  constant  expan¬ 
sion — because  of  unshakeable  confi¬ 
dence  in  America’s  capacity  for  con¬ 
tinuous  growth  and  improvement  that 
would  require  more  and  more  of 
National’s  products. 

I'hat  confidence  is  as  strong  today  as 
ever.  .\s  an  .\merican  institution. 
National’s  plan  for  the  future — as 
always — is  to  grow  with  America. 


NATIONAL  STEEL  ^  CORPORATION 

(;k ANT  Bi  iLiMx;  Vij/  piiTSBi  b<;h,  pa. 
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CIRCULATION 


Higher  Sunday  Prices 
Predicted  for  Year 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Jury  Accepts 
Carrier  Status 
As  Contractor 

Knoxville.  Tenn.  —  The  ques- 


Times,  believes  the  first  approach  of  prices  and  very  likely  wages,” 
to  further  price  increases  should  he  commented.  “Increased  taxes 
begin  in  the  Sunday  field.  “1  don’t  will  bring  a  tightening  up  all 
believe  the  time  has  arrived  for  along  the  line.  Consumer  spend- 
a  10-cent  daily,  but  I  do  think  ing  will  continue  at  a  high  level, 
the  time  is  here  for  a  20-cent  Since  newspapers  will  be  the  prin- 
Sunday  paper,”  he  observed.  ciple  medium  for  advising  the  pub- 

He  is  confident  that  circula-  '-c  on  how  to  proceed  with  the 
tions  will  reach  higher  peaks,  par-  vanous  controls  and  other  per- 
ticularly  if  present  world  condi-  I>nent  matte^.  it  will  become  in- 
^  „  ...  tions  prevail  and  there  is  suffi-  creasmgly  difficult  for  a  family  to 

(Second  of  Two  Articles)  He  views  television  as  some-  newsprint  to  meet  demands,  “o  without  a  daily  paper. 

Barring  serious  curtailment  due  ^  There  are  three  television  chan-  ■ 

to  newsprint  shortage,  newspaper  ^  nels  in  Detroit,  he  said,  but  the 

circulations  should  rise  to  new  *  , .  ^P”*- .  "lust  lace  circulation  is  now  at  an 

peaks  in  1951,  with  higher  Sunday  far  as  our  au.^j^e  high, 

prices  ahead,  according  to  key  afternoon  newspaper  is  con-  Charles  W.  Staab,  Cincinnati 
circulators  queried  in  a  cross-  he  asserted.  I  am  con-  Enquirer,  asserts  “nothing 

country  poll.  vinced  and  have  already  recom-  jj^  world  can  take  the  place 

“All  in  all,  1951  looks  good  our  management  that  newspaper  for  news,  in- 

and  papers  with  their  circulation  us  to  print  formation  and  entertainment.”  He  ,  ,  u  •  j  j 

department  operated  sanely,  vig-  t  thinks  present  price  levels  of  five-  tion  of  the  independent  contrac- 

orously  and  on  a  practical  con-  wiH  enable  us  to  put  the  afternoon  gg^j  ,5.ggn,  Sunday  tor  status  of  a  newspaperboy  arose 

Crete  basis  are  going  to  make  subscribers  home  as  ^.^ouid  prevail  in  1951.  “But  why  recently  in  a  personal  injury  case 

progress”  declared  Joe  B.  Lee,  f P  *"-  do  so  many  newspapers  around  here  involving  the  Knoxville 

New  York  World-Telegram  and  ^  E  '"',  .  .  ,  the  country  with  fairly  large  mail  News-Sentinel.  ,  .  .  . 

Sun  assistant  circulation  mana-  Employment  problems  will  circulations  and  motor  route  lists  A  woman  who  claimed  she 
ger  come  in  51,  he  adds,  pointing  continue  selling  the  paper  to  rur-  fell  over  a  wire  in  the  street  sued 

Sundav  Prices  IJn’  *"  Norfolk  the  papers  3,  readers  below  costs?”  he  asks,  the  newspaper  for  $10,000,  but 

sunaay  rnces  up.  ^j,ll  have  many  women  delivering  o  •  »  i  n  «  ^  ... 

“No  doubt  prices  are  going  to  daily  motor  routes.  These  worn-  .  Kates 

increase,”  he  continued.  “This  ap-  en,  he  said,  were  put  on  as  a  “This  practice  ^  seems  inconsis- 

plies  to  both  daily  and  Sunday  result  of  the  manpower  shortage  tent  and  unrealistic^  in  the  light  of 

issues,  but  with  particular  empha-  during  the  last  war.  present  cost  conditions,”  he  as- 

sis  on  the  Sunday  issues.  I  serious-  Thomas  F.  Farrelly,  Providence  serts.  “We’re  getting  $9  a  year 
ly  doubt  the  wisdom  of  a  10-cent  (R.  1.)  Journal  and  Evening  Bui-  for  our  mail  and  lose  money  on 

daily  price  and  1  don’t  believe  letin,  warns  circulators  to  keep  every  copy  we  send  out.  And  ^ _ ^ _ ~j~,  _ c 

very  many  papers  will  try  it.”  up  with  rapidly-changing  times.  our  mail  rate  is  the  highest  net  routes  from  the  defendant,  picked 

Mr.  Lee  remarked  there  has  Publishers,  he  says,  may  be  forced  selling  price  in  this  section  of  the  bundles  at  that  particular  point, 
been  little  or  no  effect  from  tele-  to  seek  increased  circulation  rev-  country,  where  many  newspapers  newspaper  bundles 

vision  in  the  New  York  area.  enues  because  of  rising  newsprint  ^^e  still  selling  for  $7  and  $8  a  ^f  3nother  publisher  were  left 

and  labor  costs.  .  1  •  t  u  there  and,  that  also  much  material 

Must  Meet  TV  Competition  “Certainly  it  seems  logical  that  ^^,35|g  f^om  a  nearby  grocery  was 

,  newspapers  should  seriously  con-  thpr<» 

•  I"  U  sider  raising  mail  and  motor  '  ..Tuuougu  .Ug  cunnosed  acci 

might  be  the  first  to  go  up,”  said  ,„„,g  .^^g,  g,i^i„3,g  ,he  rev-  Although  the  supposed  acci 

Mr.  Farrelly,  but  publishers  with  gpue  loss  from  this  type  of  cir- 

culation.  It  might  also  make 
sense  to  raise  the  price  of  Sunday 


the  jury,  after  a  two-day  trial,  re¬ 
turned  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the 
defendant. 

Reporting  on  the  case.  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager  Ernie  Walker  sta¬ 
ted: 

“The  testimony  showed  that  not 
only  newspaperboys,  leasing  the 


He  anticipates  that  1951  will 
bring  many  economies  such  as 
reduction  in  or  consolidation  of 
editions  on  papers  that  have  fre¬ 
quent  issuing  times  throughout 
the  day.  He  also  believes  that 
substantial  economy  will  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  curtailment  of  “far- 
flung”  distribution. 

Ration  Ads  First 


newspapers  to  20  cents  beyond 
the  normal  home  delivery  distri¬ 
bution  radius.” 

Mr.  Staab  doesn’t  see  a  10-cent 
daily  until  Coca-Cola  sells  for  a 
dime  and  everything  that  costs  a 
nickle  now,  such  as  local  tele¬ 


dent  occurred  Nov,  13,  1949,  no 
representatives  of  the  News-Sen¬ 
tinel  knew  anything  about  the  oc¬ 
currence  until  sometime  in  the 
summer  of  1950.  It  was  also 
brought  out  that  the  newspaper 
lease  and  agreement  between  the 
carrier  and  the  News-Sentinel  es¬ 
tablished  the  carrier  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  contractor. 

“The  Judge  did  not  rule  on  this 
matter,  but  charged  the  jury  with 
the  determination  of  the  relation¬ 
ship;  the  written  contract  not  to 
be  held  conclusively  on  that  point. 

“Attorneys  representing  the 
News-Sentinel  say  that  this  always 
will  definitely  be  a  hard  case  for 


additional  revenue  from  the  in¬ 
crease  in  price  of  their  daily  news¬ 
papers.  If  we  should  suffer  ab¬ 
normal  inflation,  it  is  quite  pos- 
T.  E.  Roberts,  Norfolk  (Va.)  sible  that  some  of  the  papers  on 

Newspapers,  is  equally  confident  the  West  Coast  that  are  now 

that  1951  holds  great  potential!-  selling  at  seven  will  go  to  10 

ties  for  newspapers,  provided  cents  per  copy.” 

u  circulation  gains  in  ’gLm  and 

ally  curtailed.  He  expressed  the  both  the  morning  and  evening  ^andv  bars  coes  uo  to  10  cents 
hope  that  “our  publishers  realize  fields.  Mr.  Farrelly  declares  “this  ^ 

the  advantages  of  giving  their  cir-  is  indisputable  evidence  that  the  Drop  Fringe  Circulation 

culation  departments  a  break,  in  circulation  of  our  publications  our  case,”  he  adds,  “we 

so  far  as  they  allot  their  own  have  not  been  affected  by  tele-  believe  that  circulation  promotion 
paper  supplies.”  vision.”  He  adds,  however:  should  be  continuous  in  those 

“Freezing  your  circulation  is  “A  good  local  newspaper  de-  areas  where  the  ^  newspaper  can  ,  •  u 

bad.”  he  asserted,  “as  evidenced  livered  early  into  the  home  is  the  intelligently  distributed  to  in-  the  plaintiff  because  of  the  prob- 
by  our  own  experience  from  1943  best  weapon  to  combat  television,  crease  its  value  and  benefits  for  lem  of  the  identification. 
to  1946.  1  am  convinced  that  ad-  It  affords  the  housewife  an  op-  readers  and  advertisers.  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  it 

vertising  should  be  rationed  first,  portunity  to  read  the  paper  prior  Clark  Farber,  Tampa  (Fla.)  can  be  shown  positively  that  a 
circulation  only  as  a  last  resort.”  to  the  preparation  of  the  evening  Tribune,  says  circulation  execu-  parhcular  wire  causing  '"JUfy  was 
Mr.  Roberts  sees  further  sub-  meal.”  lives  can  cut  costs  by  eliminating  E  •newspaper  bundle  of  the 

scription  price  increases  ahead.  Mr.  Farrelly  would  be  reluc-  fringe  circulation  that  is  expen-  defendant,  and  Jbat  the  plaintiff 
“Forty-five  cents  a  week  for  sev-  tant  to  reduce  costs  that  would  of  sive  to  promote,  ship  and  super-  convince  the  jury  that  the 

en  issues  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  necessity  depreciate  the  quality  of  vise.  newspaperboy  is  not  an  indepen- 

maximum  subscription  price  which  a  newspaper  or  materially  affect  “Some  savings  can  be  made  by  ‘^ent  contactor,  a  suit  might  suc- 
should  be  charged  because  it  is  reader  interest.  Publishers  should  carefully  checking  transportation  cessfully  be  maintained, 
equivalent  to  the  single  price  of  strive  to  continue  their  efforts  and  eliminating  double  charges  ■ 

five  ^nts  daily  and  15  cents  Sun-  for  a  better  product,  he  stated.  by  rerouting  wherever  possible.”  ColoF  for  Hcili  Centurv 
day,”  he  said.  “I  do  not  believe  “In  areas  outside  the  retail  trad-  he  said.  “Pronotion  budgets  will  _  fj-*’  ^ 

we  can  go  beyond  this  without  ing  zone,  a  concentrated  drive  also  be  cut,  with  honor  awards  ProgiGSS  LultlOn 
pricing  ourselves  out  of  the  field,  should  be  made  to  eliminate  waste  substituting  for  expensive  mer-  Columbus.  O. — Featuring  dash- 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with  the  in  the  distribution  of  newspapers  chandise  and  trips.”  es  of  color  and  cuts  that  took 

present  thinking  of  many  that  and  to  reduce  the  tremendous  ex-  Generally  speaking,  he  said,  readers  “down  memory  lane,”  the 
publishers  must  re-examine  their  pense  in  maintaining  this  costly  1951  will  be  a  year  of  acceler-  Ohio  State  Journal  recently  pub¬ 
advertising  rates,  once  they  have  phase  of  circulation,”  he  said.  ated  preparation  for  national  de-  lished  a  48-page  “Half  Century  of 
established  the  45  cent  rate.”  Walter  Aronoff.  Detroit  (Mich.)  fense.  “This  will  bring  on  controls  Progress”  issue. 
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ENTERPRISINGTEATURES  INC. 

118  East  40th  St.,  New  York,  16 
MUrryhill  5-8350 

a  new  newspaper  syndicate  dedicated  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  limited  number  of  quality  features 
designed  to  supply  you  with  the  newest  and  best 
in  originality  and  readership  appeal* 

John  W.  Higgins,  president 
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SYNDICATES 


Zodiac  Is  Consulted 
In  Launching  Column 


Righter 


By  Jane  McMoster 

When  John  W.  Higgins,  head 
of  Enterprising  Features,  Inc., 
and  Astrologer  Carroll  Righter 
were  preparing  to 
launch  a  daily 
horoscope 
feature,  Mr. 

Righter  consulted 
the  stars.  He 
found  a  Jan.  8 
starting  date 
would  be  auspi¬ 
cious.  And  Jan. 

8  the  daily  and 
Sunday  feature 
begins. 

Friendly  astro¬ 
logical  signs  for  projects  are  of 
prime  concern  to  both  Mr.  Righ¬ 
ter  and  his  clients,  who  include 
Hollywood’s  stellar  lights.  Ty¬ 
rone  Power  and  Linda  Christian, 
for  instance,  getting  ready  to  wed, 
.called  Mr.  Righter  over  to  Rome 
for  consultation.  Mr.  Righter 
stayed  10  days  as  Mr.  Power’s 
houseguest,  set  the  wedding  date 
and  the  nuptials  were  on. 

’51  Event  Set  Up 
Clairvoyant  Mr.  Righter  fore¬ 
cast  several  years  back  that  Ar¬ 
lene  Dahl  would  get  married  in 
1951.  Now  she  and  Lex  Barker 
are  engaged — and  you  guessed  it, 
Mr.  Righter  will  specify  exactly 
when.  (Miss  Dahl  also  consulted 
the  astrologer  as  to  whether  she 
should  write  a  beauty  column  for 
Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York 
News  Syndicate,  got  the  go 
ahead.) 

Enterprising  Features  was  in¬ 
corporated  about  a  month  ago  by 
John  Higgins,  a  former  member  of 
the  sales  staff  of  General  Fea¬ 
tures  CoRP.  In  a  plan  used  in 
the  past  mainly  for  dress  pattern 
sales,  the  astrology  column  is  be¬ 
ing  offered  to  papers  free;  and 
papers  receive  a  rebate  on  sales 
of  booklets  which  give  “personal¬ 
ized  monthly  forecasts.”  The  fore¬ 
cast  booklets  will  be  24  -  page, 
three-color,  glossy  paper  print 
jobs,  will  sell  for  25c. 

The  new  syndicate  has  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  Bedford  Hotel,  1 1 8 
East  40th  St.,  New  York,  but  Mr, 
Righter  will  write  from  Holly¬ 
wood,  where  he  has  a  TV  show. 
(“The  only  astrologer  on  TV,” 
according  to  the  promotion.)  The 
syndicate  hopes  to  add  other  fea¬ 
tures  later. 

Stars  Are  His  Clients 
Mr.  Righter,  we  gather,  is  a 
very  busy  man  indeed  turning  out 
horoscopes  for  $100,  (some  people 
even  give  horoscopes  for  Christ¬ 
mas  presents)  and  having  a  star- 
studded  list  of  clients  who  con¬ 


sult  him  regularly  (the  fees  vary). 
He  has  had  considerable  success, 
he  says,  with  advising  folks  what 
career  to  follow,  as  well  as  on 
marriage  combinations  and  when 
to  have  families. 

He  explains  the  baby  angle  this 
way:  parents  of  a  certain  temper¬ 
ament  would  be  happier  with 
children  bom  under  a  star  har¬ 
monious  with  their  own  stars.  In 
such  cases,  a  little  planning  helps. 

He  advised  Marlene  Dietrich 
not  to  go  to  the  studio  one  day 
and  says  he  was  fully  justified  in 
the  attempted  work  stoppage:  she 
went  anyway,  broke  an  ankle.  He 
once  advised  Mr.  Higgins  against 
making  a  sales  trip  at  a  particu¬ 
lar  time.  Mr.  Higgins  made  it 
nevertheless  and  says  it  was  miser¬ 
able:  the  plane  almost  didn’t  get 
off  the  ground,  weather  bad.  sales 
worse. 

Remarque  Listened 
On  the  other  hand,  people  like 
Erich  Maria  Remarque  who  have 
heeded  his  time  signals  have  done 
well,  he  points  out.  Mr.  Re¬ 
marque’s  publishers  wanted  to 
bring  out  “The  Arch  of  Triumph” 
in  the  Fall  (to  get  the  Christmas 
gift-buyers),  but  Mr.  Righter  ad¬ 
vised  the  author  to  wait  until  the 
following  January.  Mr.  Remarque 
did — and  made  a  whopping  lot  of 
money  out  of  the  book,  says  the 
astrologer. 

This  new  year  will  be  “a  mighty 
tense  year,”  according  to  Mr. 
Righter.  “People  are  seeking 
earnestly  to  get  a  new  sense  of 
values.  It’s  a  year  when  self  con¬ 
trol  will  pay  great  dividends.  Peo¬ 
ple  with  self  control  can  forge 
ahead.” 

Turning  specifically  to  newspa¬ 
pers,  Mr.  Righter  opines:  “There 
is  so  much  tension  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  authors  and  columnists  and 
editors  would  be  wise  to  play 
down  grave  situations  while  at  the 
same  time  urging  complete  pre¬ 
paredness.” 

“I  think  most  writers  are  Vir- 
gos,”  continued  Mr.  Righter  a  bit 
testily.  “They  tear  the  world  to 
pieces  and  leave  no  constructive 
ideas  in  mind.” 

King's  'Hoppy  Talk' 

For  Release  Feb.  19 
“Hoppy  Talk,”  new  King  Fea¬ 
tures  six-a-week  column  due  Feb. 
19,  is  by-lined  by  that  famous 
American,  Hopalong  Cassidy. 
Actor  Bill  Boyd  and  friends  are 
in  charge  of  its  production. 

The  200  word-a-day  pieces  will 
have  a  lot  to  say  alMut  Long 
Valley,  Hoppy’s  m]^hical  Western 


hometown  and  will  deal  with  such 
homey  subjects  as  meetings  of  the 
school  board,  characters  around 
town  and  plans  for  the  Fourth 
of  July  celebration.  The  vantage 
point  is  20th  century  instead  of 
the  Old  West. 

News  and  Notes 
A  daily  question  on  card  play, 
testing  readers’  skill,  will  be  used 
in  the  NEA  Bridge  Column  by 
Oswald  Jacoby  beginning  Jan.  15. 
Mr.  Jacoby’s  solution  for  each 
poser  will  be  published  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day. 


Post-Hall  Provides 
Ad  Comics  Service 

Post-Hall  Syndicate  now  pro¬ 
vides  a  complete  service  for  the 
preparation  and  publication  of 
special-purpose  comics,  Robert  M. 
Hall,  president,  announced  this 
week. 

Named  the  “Industrial  Services 
Division,”  the  new  service  will 
specialize  in  all  aspects  of  adver¬ 
tising  comics,  providing  creative 
and  mechanical  facilities  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  strips,  panels  and  book¬ 
lets.  Heading  up  the  new  division 
is  Kenneth  L.  Hall,  formerly  with 
the  New  York  News-Chicago 
Tribune  Syndicate  and  Parents’ 
Magazine. 

■ 

McCormick  Heads 
Dallas  Press  Club 

Dallas  —  The  Press  Club  of 
Dallas  has  announced  its  first  set 
of  officers  and  its  first  public 
function  —  a  gridiron  show  and 
dinner  for  April  21. 

Officers  are  Harry  McCormick, 
Dallas  Morning  News,  president; 
Ed  Fite,  United  Press,  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Helen  Christman,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  secretary, 
and  Tim  Parker,  Associated  Press, 
treasurer. 


Wall  Street  Corp.  Gets 
‘Howdy  Doody'  Rights 

Kagran  Corporation,  financed 
by  a  Wall  Street  group,  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  rights  to  the  name  and 
character  of  “Howdy  Doody,” 
together  with  all  other  names  and 
characters  associated  with  Howdy 
Doody.  Howdy  Doody  had  been 
co-owned  by  Radio-tv  Producer 
Martin  Stone  and  Actor  Bob 
Smith. 

Kagran  has  signed  Martin  Stone 
as  its  general  manager  for  all 
Howdy  Doody  licensing  activities. 
Kagran  has  also  signed  a  long 
term  contract  with  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  The  Howdy 
Doody  comic  strip  is  distributed 
by  United  Feature  Syndicate. 

Mrs.  Leila  Hadley,  formerly 
employed  by  A1  Capp  Associates, 
is  a  recent  addition  to  Kagran’s 
staff  in  charge  of  publicity  and 
promotion. 

■ 

Kuh  Is  Returning 
To  Washington  Beat 

Chicago — Frederick  Kuh,  for¬ 
merly  Chicago  Sun-Times  London 
correspondent  and  veteran  repor¬ 
ter  of  foreign  affairs,  is  returning 
to  the  U.  S.  to  become  the  Sun- 
Times  Washington  foreign  affairs 
expert  and  to  cover  the  United 
Nations  at  Lake  Success. 

Announcement  was  also  made 
by  Marshall  Field,  Sun-Times  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  that  Gerry 
Robichaud,  formerly  head  of  the 
S-T  Washington  bureau,  is  coming 
here  to  be  an  editorial  writer  for 
the  Sun-Times.  Carleton  Kent, 
member  of  the  Washington  staff, 
becomes  capital  bureau  head. 

Ruth  Moore,  former  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Star-Times  reporter  and 
later  a  member  of  the  old  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun  Washington  bureau,  has 
joined  the  Sun-Times  as  a  staff 
writer  in  Chicago. 


Good-humored  HIJMAIVS! 

They’re  tall,  dark,  and  middle 
class . . .  short,  squat,  and  suburban 
...  as  average  as  the  folks  in  the 
family  album . . .  husbands  and 
wives,  the  college  crop,  and  young 
kids... the  people  next  door 
are  paragons  of  human 
imperfection  . . . 

The  Neighbors 

Win  the  highest  rating  (71%)  from  women  readers  of 
any  panel  appearing  in  six  or  more  Continuing  Studies  — 
are  powerfully  popular  with  their  better  halves!  Drawn 
by  George  Clark,  cartoonist  since  he  was  17,  a  family 
man  himself . . .  the  gentle  picture  satire  will  add  new  friends  and 
influence  more  people  to  shell  out  daily  dough  for  your  product! 

For  open  territories,  proofs,  prices,  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . 

Chicago  Trihune^Xew  York  IVetctt 

sgnatcatc  Trtbmmm  Tower.  Chlef»m» 
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Twice  Pulitzer-Prizer 
Gives  H-Bomb  Status 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  EUord. 

Graduate  School  of  lournalism,  Columbia  Univ..  N.  Y. 


THE  HELL  BOMB.  By  William  L. 
Laurence.  New  York;  Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  Inc.  198  pp.  $2.75. 


Here  is  the  lay-language  story 
of  “probably  the  sole  reason”  why 
Red  Army  hordes  have  not  al¬ 
ready  marched.  It  is  the  story  of 
America’s  superior  stockpile  of 
atom  bombs,  and  of  America’s  su¬ 
perior  capacity  to  build  and  ex¬ 
plode  first  the  hydrogen  bomb 
with  its  power  to  “destroy  all  life 
within  a  radius  of  10  miles.” 

It  would  be  difficult,  if  indeed 
possible,  to  select  a  more  news¬ 
worthy,  more  timely  book  in  this 
screwy,  possibly  extinctive,  mo¬ 
ment  of  history.  “The  Hell  Bomb” 
by  Bill  Laurence  of  the  New  York 
Times,  twice  a  Pulitzer  prize  win¬ 
ner  for  science  reporting,  explains 
in  his  characteristic  readability 
and  extraordinary  clarity  all  that 
can  be  told  of  the  esoteric  data 
and  epic  narrative  of  freedom’s 
race  for  survival  in  billion-dollar 
laboratories. 


Mr.  Laurence  agrees  with 
President  Truman  and  Winston 
Churchill  that  our  atomic  poten¬ 
tial  has  kept  Russia  from  commit¬ 
ting  her  unprecedented  ground 
forces  to  Stalin’s  1938  pledge  of 
allegiance  to  world  communism. 
Klaus  Fuchs,  the  Los  Alamos 
traitor,  the  author  declares,  made 
it  possible  for  Russia  to  develop 
her  A-bomb  “at  least  three  and 
possibly  ten  years  sooner  than 
they  could  have  done  it  on  their 
own.” 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Laurence  fac¬ 
tually  argues,  we  have  and  will 
have  for  the  next  three  years  at 
least  the  upper  hand  in  A-  and  H- 
bomb  production.  This  advantage 
we  can  keep  indefinitely  IF  we 
do  not  hamstring  ourselves. 

If  we  assume  that  Russia  built 
a  plant  equal  in  output  to  our 
wartime  A-bomb  production,  and 
further  assume  that  her  methods 
are  as  efficient  as  ours,  the  best 
Rus.sia  could  do  would  be  18 
bombs  by  the  middle  of  1952. 
“But.”  asks  Mr.  Laurence,  “would 
any  nation  dare  risk  her  own 
forces  against  a  nation  with  a 
stockpile  many  times  bigger,  con¬ 
sisting  of  bombs  many  times  more 
powerful,  and  possessing  a  few 
hydrogen  bombs  to  boot?” 


long  been  abandoned  by  their 
German  owners. 

American  audiences  as  long  ago 
as  1922  heard  about  hydrogen  as 
the  sun’s  fuel.  In  1932,  a  new  type 
of  “heavy  hydrogen”  was  discov¬ 
ered.  This  new  type  of  hydrogen 
— double  the  weight  of  common 
hydrogen  and  named  deuterium — 
was  discovered  to  have  the  poten¬ 
tiality  of  a  tremendous  explosive, 
provided  a  hot  enough  “match” 
could  be  found  to  light  it.  The 
flame  of  such  a  match  would  need 
a  temperature  of  50  million  de¬ 
grees  centigrade. 

In  1945,  the  men  at  Los  Alamos 
— Fuchs  among  them — knew  they 
had  discovered  in  the  atomic 
bomb,  not  only  the  most  powerful 
explosive  known — equal  to  20,000 
tons  of  TNT — but  a  match  hot 
enough  to  set  off  a  hydrogen  bomb 
equal  as  Professor  H.  A.  Bethe  of 
Cornell  University  told  the  author 
at  Los  Alamos,  to  “more  than  a 
million  tons  of  TNT.” 

Another  hurdle,  however,  still 
had  to  be  jumped:  An  atom  bomb, 
though  hot  enough  to  explode 
deuterium,  could  do  so  only  if  a 
way  could  be  devised  to  keep  the 
atomic  match  burning  long 
enough.  The  real  secret  of  the  hy¬ 
drogen  bomb  therefore  was  how 
to  extend  the  time  before  the  A- 
bomb  flies  apart.  Mr.  Laurence 
implies  that  American  scientists 
know  this  and  that  we  have  good 
reason  to  expect  that  our  first  H- 
bomb  will  be  ready  for  testing 
“sometime  in  1951,  possibly  in  the 
early  summer.” 

Mr.  Laurence  explains  why  it 
would  be  completely  disastrous  if 
we  promise  not  to  use  an  atomic 
bomb  until  one  had  been  used 
against  us,  and  he  describes  new 
defenses  against  atomic  attack. 


The  best  evidence  that  Russia 
does  not  have  rich  uranium  de¬ 
posits,  Mr.  Laurence  declares,  is 
her  ruthless  exploitation,  at  the 
cost  of  thousands  of  lives,  of  the 
depleted  uranium  mines  in  the 
mountains  of  Saxony,  which  had 


News  of  science  today  is  in¬ 
deed  news  of  Homeric  propor¬ 
tions.  Some  makes  up  a  literature 
of  hope:  the  chronicle  of  wonder 
drugs,  of  unprecedented  industrial 
power  and  of  the  bridging  of  time 
and  space.  Some  constitutes  a  liter¬ 
ature  of  despair.  Korea  and  the 
Moscow-fostered  march  of  Red 
China  show  what  we  must  do. 

Mass  bombing  of  large  cities, 
started  by  the  Nazis,  is  wholly  in¬ 
excusable.  But,  Mr.  Laurence 
argues,  it  is  no  evil  to  build  the 
most  powerful  weapon  at  our  com¬ 
mand  with  which  to  defend  our¬ 
selves  against  the  annihilation  of 
freedom.  It  is  no  evil  to  use 
atomic  flashes  to  destroy  an  ag¬ 
gressor’s  armies,  air  fields,  and  oil 
wells — bis  capacity  to  make  war 
against  us. 
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UNEQUALLED  RELIGIOUS 


NEWS  COVERAGE 


Editors  are  responding  to  the  tremend¬ 
ous  upsurge  of  spiritual  feeling  among  the 
American  people  by  increasing  their  relig¬ 
ious  news,  feature  and  photo  coverage. 


The  complete  coverage,  expertness,  ob¬ 
jectivity  and  high  journalistic  standards  of 
Religious  News  Service  are  well-known  to 
editors.  This  is  the  time  to  add  RNS  to 
your  present  coverage  because  now,  more 
than  ever  before,  religion  is  news. 


RNS  offers  a  daily  news  budget — with 
many  exclusive  domestic  and  foreign  relig¬ 
ious  news  stories;  weekly  features  for  your 
Saturday  church  page  or  Sunday  issue ;  and 
a  selected  religious  photo  service. 


All  of  which  add  up  to  religious  cover¬ 
age  you  cannot  get  anywhere  else — and 
cannot  afford  to  miss. 


Write  or  wire  us  for  samples  and  rates. 


4^^ 


RELIGIOUS  NEWS  SERYIO 


318  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


i 


PHOTOGRAPHY  with  the  ruling  and  order  the  lens-  SlCftOCl 

-  men  upstairs. 

There  have  been  several  in-  If  _  Cvna^VtaV’ 

_ *  _ _ W  —  ^  ^  stances  where  baseball  photog- 

XL  or  1  iTtZGS  ITiCTGCLSGCLy  raphers  have  been  hit  by  balls  KTlipif 

and  have  been  accused  of  be-  ITlCCXxliy 

A7]rk#«  '"8  According  to  Chicago  — Hugh  Baillie,  presi- 

i  YClf  C*X/lf  f  if  C^O  1  TC/Cl/ Xlfi E&P’s  Cincinnati  correspondent,  dent  of  the  United  Press,  is  sched- 

the  order  resulted  from  an  im-  uled  to  report  on  his  observations 
By  James  L.  Ceilings  portant  National  League  game  ^sia  and  Europe  as  the  fea- 

last  season  when  a  player  threw  tyred  luncheon  speaker  here  Jan. 
Here’s  big  news  about  the  Edi-  will  have  more  than  .SOO  prints  to  fo  third  base  to  avoid  hit-  22  at  the  opening  session  of  the 

TOR  &  Publisher  12th  Annual  study.  They  will  use  the  National  cameraman  who  was  di-  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 


E  &  P  Prizes  Increased; 
Non-Dailies  Now  Eligible 


As  Speaker  at 
NAEA  Meeting 

Chicago  —  Hugh  Baillie,  presi- 


By  James  L.  Collings 


News  Picture  Contest. 


Press  Photographers  Association  rectly  in  line  of  play. 


Prizes  are  being  increased  to  point  system  which  works  this 
total  $450.  First  prize  will  be  way: 

$200  (up  from  $150);  second  Four  possible  points  for  dra- 


Generally  Good  Idea 

If  he  could.  Field  Marshal  Vis- 


Association  annual  meeting  in  the 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel. 

The  Monday  afternoon  pro¬ 
gram.  as  announced  by  Louis  E. 


prize  $100  (up  from  $75);  and  „,atic  quality  achieved  while  cov-  count  Montgomery  of  Alamein  Heindel,  Madison  (Wis.)  Newspa- 

third  prize  $75  (up  from  $50).  ering  spot  news  story;  two  pos-  "'ould  give  British  newspapers  NAEA  first  vicepresident. 

Then  there  will  be  five  Honorable  sible  points  for  difficulties  encoun-  newsprint  so  they  might  ^jj|  include  reports  by  represen- 

Mention  awards  of  $15  each.  tered  and  competitive  conditions  P*’**'!  _3n  abundance  of  pictures  tatives  of  the  Association  of  Na- 

Photos  published  in  non-daily  under  which  the  photographer  of  British  soldiers  in  Korea.  tional  Advertisers  and  the  Amer- 

newspapers  (weeklies,  semi-week-  worked;  two  possible  points  for  soldier,  he  declared  in  Association  of  Advertising 

lies)  of  general  circulRtion  will  be  importuficc  of  the  storv,  and  P**csenting  prizes  to  the  winners  of  Agencies. 


eligible  for  the  competition  for  the  possible  point  for  technical  British  News  Pictures  of  the 

first  time.  quality.  Year  competition.  “I  believe  that 

Full  Details  Next  Week  Several  Awards  through  the  medium  of  photogra- 

Full  details  of  the  new  rules  Newspapers  or  news  services  1*1 

will  be  published  in  Editor  &  employing  the  winning  camera-  »,•  e  i  «  i  ii  ^  t  m..  ^ 

PuBLiSER  in  the  issue  of  Jan.  l.T  men  will  each  receive  certificates  ^ 

The  deadline  for  entries  is  Jan.  31.  of  award.  Great  Numbers 

So  get  that  negative  out  of  the  Moreover,  the  top  man  in  the  “But  if  you  are  to  do  that,  you 


tne  critisn  rsews  nctures  ot  me  Many  Speakers 

Year  competition.  “1  l^lieve  that  Robertson!  Colgate- 

through  the  medium  of  photogra-  py,n,olive-Peet  Co.,  chairman  of 
phy  the  morale  of  the  people  in  newspaper  committee,  will 

the  home  country  can  be  kept  at  ^ 
a  high  level  all  the  time. 

‘Great  Numbers’  reporting  for  NAEA  on  ANA- 


So  get  that  negative  out  of  the  Moreover,  the  top  man  in  the  “But  if  you  are  to  do  that,  you  NAEA  matters.  Fairfax  Cone, 
back  drawer,  McGee — you  might  contest  will  be  presented  the  an-  have  got  to  be  given  facilities  for  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding.  chairman 
do  a  Joe  Culmone-Willie  Shoe-  nual  award  of  Kent  State  Univer-  photographs  to  be  published  in  of  AAAA  and  H.  H.  Kynett, 
maker  and  ride  home  a  winner,  sity.  for  his  contribution  to  picto-  great  numbers  in  the  newspapers.  AAAA  newspaper  committee 

The  conditions  of  the  contest  rial  journalism,  and  his  picture  If  the  women  of  this  country  can  chairman,  will  report  for  the  agen- 

are  simple.  First  of  all,  remem-  will  be  hung  in  that  university’s  see  pictures  of  their  husbands  and  cies.  Wilson  Condict,  St.  Louis 

ber,  all  photos  will  be  judged  only  Hall  of  Fame.  The  first  three  win-  menfolk  in  the  papers  they  feel  (Mo.)  G/o/jf-De/mKrur,  will  speak 

in  one  class — spot  news.  Next,  the  ners  will  receive  the  Graflex  Dia-  better.  for  NAEA  on  Four-A  affairs, 

matter  of  eligibility:  Cameramen  niond  Award.  “I  would  like  to  see  great  quan-  fj,  ygn  Pittsburgh  Story 

employed  by  a  newspaper,  a  syn-  One  more  thing  and  then  we’ll  photographs  of  what  is  Johnson,  J.  Walter  Thomp- 

dicate  or  a  news  service,  or  an  wish  you  good  luck.  This  listener  somg  on  in  Korea,  not  only  ot  ^ 

accredited  free-lance  operating  out  has  heard  from  fellows  on  smaller  fighting  in  the  raid  and  “Americans  Must  Learn 

of  the  U.  S.,  Canada  and  Mexico  papers  one  common  plaint:  snow,  but  pictures  of  them  off  ^  Third  Better.” 

—these  are  the  boys  we  want  We  haven’t  got  much  of  a  .•  •  •  "  ‘l  The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 

prints  from  in  unlimited  quan-  chance;  the  fellows  in  the  larger  'hing  h  we  could  get  more  news-  ^JU  present  the  Pittsburgh 

tity.  Stills  from  newsreels  are  cities  usually  walk  off  with  the  fo'"  1"^*  subject  story:  “What  Happens  When 

not  eligible.  prizes.  <>m  i  u  n  j  Newspapers  Don’t  Hit  Town.” 

Your  pictures  must  have  been  Now  our  department  has  made  Uklanoma  Awaras  Featured  commentator  will  be 

published  in  a  daily  or  non-daily  no  survey  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  A  picture  of  a  heartbroken  Harold  S.  Barnes,  director  of  the 
newispaper  of  general  circulation  recalled  that  a  fellow  on  a  weekly  hoy  and  his  dead  dog  won  the  Bureau. 

during  the  calendar  year  of  1950.  in  Mississippi  won  best  of  show  in  sweepstakes  prize  in  the  1950  George  G.  Steele.  Philadelphia 

and  you  have  to  attach  as  proof  the  last  contest  of  the  National  Oklahoma  Associated  Press  News-  )  Bulletin,  NAEA  president, 

of  publication  a  clipping  or  a  tear  Press  Photographers  Association,  photo  contest  for  Richard  Cobb  vvill  open  the  convention  Monday 

sheet  bearing  a  dateline  or  a  state-  It  can  be  done.  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Times  and  niorning.  Jan.  22.  Sessions  will 

ment  from  your  editor  or  photo  Again,  good  luck.  Oklahoman.  continue  through  Jan.  24,  inclu- 

chief  attesting  to  publication.  The  AP  photo  staff  in  New 

Captions  on  Back  of  Entrv  Sticiers  Protests  Bon  York  picked  the  photo,  published 


continue  through  Jan.  24,  inclu- 


Captions  on  Back  of  Entry  Stigers  Protests  Ban  York  picked  the  photo,  published 

A  bit  more  work  and  you  can  Bob  Stigers  of  the  Cincinnati  F^".j,ied  '“Mv  ^"^Buddv atw 

sit  back  and  hope.  'Tour  next  step  Post,  president  of  the  Cincinnati  ,^gg  general 

IS  to  wnte  a  descriptive  caption  on  News  Photographers  Association.  ,  '  c  * 

the  back  of  each  picture.  You  is  planning  a*^  formal  protest  ""r  1,  ntxfn  Constitution 

know,  how  the  shot  was  made,  against  the  National  League  club  ,  p  .  ’  k  in  fh<*  f*>atiirps 
type  of  camera,  and  technical  data,  owners’  ruling  barring  all  camera-  ^-vicion  Ton  snorts  nicture  was 

Please  give  it  the  full  treatment,  men  from  Lseball  fields  while  pSrsLTf 

No  names  or  other  identification  games  are  in  progress. 
should  appear  on  the  front  of  the  Unless  the  ruling  is  rescinded, 
picture.  Mr.  Stigers  says.  Cincinnati  lens-  " 

Finally,  submit  prints  of  8x10  men  will  be  forced  to  shoot  from  C.  W.  Tabb  JoinS 
size,  glossy,  mounted  on  board  not  balconies  located  on  the  edge  of 

to  exceed  16x20.  Give  your  the  upper  grandstand.  He  ex-  ■tlOUSlon  k^nroniCle 
pride(s)  a  title,  then  forward  to  plained  that  most  local  camera-  Houston — C.  W.  Tabb  has  as- 

News  Picture  (Contest,  Editor  &  men.  including  himself,  do  not  sumed  duties  at  the  Houston 
Publisher,  1700  Times  Tower,  have  the  necessary  big  bertha  Chronicle  as  administrative  as- 
New  York  18,  N.  Y.  Pictures  equipment.  sistant. 

won’t  be  returned  unless  requested  Lo**®  Dissenter  He  had  formerly  been  for  13Vi 

at  time  of  entry,  and  all  copyrights  Warren  Giles,  president  of  the  years  with  the  Southern  Newspa- 
will  be  carefully  respected  in  re-  Cincinnati  Reds,  was  the  only  per  Publishers’  Association,  most 
production  for  news  purposes  in  league  representative  who  voted  of  that  time  as  manager  of  the 
E&P.  against  establishing  the  rule.  He  Dallas  office.  He  had  also  served 

The  judges  (to  be  announced  said  he  didn’t  consider  the  pho-  concurrently  as  both  secretary  and 
later)  will  do  the  rest.  If  entries  tographers  a  menace.  However  it  labor  commissioner  of  the  Texas 
average  those  of  other  years,  they  appears  he’ll  have  to  go  along  Daily  Newspaper  Association. 


PROFITABLE  YEAR 
In  store  lor  you. 

Schedule  a  Regular  Ad 
in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S 
CLASSIFIED  SECTION 

Buy  or  Sell  Equipment. 
Buy  or  Sell  Publications. 
Secure  Help,  Positions,  etc. 

Addreu : 

Tine*  Tower,  N.  Y.  18,  N.  Y. 
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"Marat  Tails" 


Beautiful  Chicago’s  his  town . . . 
Pacemaker  Graphic’s  his  Camera! 


‘*C  r  a  p  h  i  c  and 
Graflex  cameras 
do  all  my  work, 
because  they  stand 
up  under  all  wea¬ 
ther  and  abuses 
given  a  camera  in 
everyday  press 
RUSSELL  V.  HAMM  work,”  says  Russell 

Vataran  Photographar 

Hamm,  veteran 
Chicago  photographer, 

Russ  should  know — he’s  been  a 
photographer  for  more  than  30 
years.  After  World  War  I.  in 
which  he  was  awarded  the  Silver 
Star  and  Purple  Heart,  he  started 
off  with  Underwood  and  Under¬ 
wood.  Then  he  organized  the  first 
Acme  newspicture  bureau  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Then  spent  24  years  with 
the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Now  Russ  covers  Chicago  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  photograph¬ 
ing  every  phase  of  city  life  for  a 
“Chicago  Beautiful”  series  in  the 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  6, 


I  "Union  Station" 

Graphic  and  Roto  pages.  Typical 
'  of  his  unusual,  imaginative  shots 
is  “Union  Station”  pictured  here. 

The  city  may  be  his  beat,  but 
a  day  in  the  country  is  Russell's 
favorite  assignment.  Especially  a 
day  with  lots  of  interesting  cloud 
formations — a  day  for  a  red  filter. 
Then  Russ  and  his  Pacemaker 
Speed  Graphic  produce  outstand¬ 
ing  results. 

1951 


Here's  looking 
At  You . . .  by 
Bob  Garland 


Many  news  pho¬ 
tography  departments 
realize  that  picture 
contests  stimulate  the  creative  thinking 
of  their  staff  press  photographers  as  well 
as  encourage  better  technique,  composi¬ 
tion,  and  careful  printing  and  processing 
habits. 

Looking  at  contest  pictures  used  by 
different  press  associations  at  their  an¬ 
nual  contests  makes  you  realize  quickly 
which  papers  are  encouraging  better  pho¬ 
tography.  With  many  annual  shows  and 
contests  among  the  press  and  photogra¬ 
pher’s  associations  coming  up  it  might 
be  well  to  give  this  matter  a  little 
thought.  Of  course  news  pictures  often 
have  to  be  rushed — so  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  make  the  nicest-looking  print 
or  compose  the  picture  for  exhibition. 

When  you  compete  in  a  photo  contest 
with  other  photographers,  yon  study  the 
work  that  wins  the  prizes.  Many  pho¬ 
tographers  are  just  not  willing  to  accept 
the  challenge  that  contest  pictures  offer. 
It  is  not  unusual  that  a  thinking  press 
photographer  like  Russ  Hamm,  whose 
work  is  shown  here  and  who  is  used  to 
making  news  pictures  in  a  big  city, 
should  turn  to  doing  effective,  interesting 
pictorial  work.  He  studies  the  work  of 
other  photographers  in  contests  and  in 
periodicals — this  has  helped  him  achieve 
a  sense  of  composition  and  pictorial 
drama  that  is  not  always  evident  in  news- 
work. 

Some  coming  events  that  you  might 
like  to  attend  are  the  Region  3  NPPA 
meeting  in  Washington  the  last  week-end 
in  January;  the  3-day  Wisconsin  State 
Photographer’s  Meeting  starting  January 
19  at  Milwaukee;  the  Virginia  Press 
Photographer’s  Association  annual  meet¬ 
ing  on  January  19  at  Williamsburg,  Vir¬ 
ginia;  and.  in  February,  the  New  York 
Press  Photographer’s  Annual  dance  and 
entertainment;  the  Detroit  Press  Pho¬ 
tographer’s  Annual  dance  at  the  Book- 
Cadillac  Hotel  on  February  3. 
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Pearson  Air  Job  Done, 
Adam  Hat  Off  to  Press 


Adam  Hat  Storbs,  Inc.,  which 
spent  its  entire  1950  advertising 
budget  amounting  to  about  !s850,- 
000  in  one  medium  (radio),  will 
go  chiefly  into  newspapers  this 
year,  starting  in  February. 

Newspaper  space  will  get  dom¬ 
inant  play,  said  Jane  Shaler,  ad 
manager  at  Adam,  in  order  to 
bang  hard  at  local  levels. 

This  will  help  move  merchan¬ 
dise  in  the  110  Adam  hat  stores 
coast  ,to  coast.  They  do  business 
in  50  cities.  Newspap>ers  in  these 
cities  may  expect  to  get  on  Adam 
schedules  as  soon  as  plans,  now 
under  consideration,  are  complet¬ 
ed  with  the  advice  and  production 
facilities  of  the  firm’s  new  agency. 
Ward  Wheelock  Co.,  Inc. 

Bill  of  Rights  in  Issue 
The  year-end  shift-over  to  new 
media  and  to  a  new  agency 
tangled  Adam  Hat  Stores  in  a 
welter  of  charges  of  moral  cow¬ 
ardice  and  of  flouting  the  rights 
of  free  speech  and  free  press. 

Charles  V.  Molesworth,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  denied  the 
charges  in  a  full-page  ad  in  the 
New  York  Times  this  week. 

•  This  is  what  happened:  Drew 
Pearson,  Washington  columnist 
and  radio  commentator,  attacked 
U.  S.  Sen.  Joseph  R.  McCarthy 
of  Wisconsin  on  Sunday  night 
broadcasts  sponsored  by  Adam. 
Senator  McCarthy  replied  by 
calling  Mr.  Pearson  the  “voice  of 
Communism.” 

Late  in  December,  the  Senator 
urged  listeners  to  boycott  the 
Pearson  program.  Shortly  after¬ 
ward,  Adam  announced  it  would 
not  renew  the  contract  for  Mr. 
Pearson’s  services. 

News  stories  and  columns  tied 
the  two  developments.  By  impli¬ 
cation,  at  least,  Adam  was  charged 
with  knuckling  under  to  Sen.  Mc¬ 
Carthy. 

Prexy  Denies  Charge 
In  the  Times  ad.  Mr.  Moles¬ 
worth  said,  “The  charge  which 
has  been  made  publicly  that  this 
company  cancelled  its  radio  con¬ 
tract  with  Mr.  Drew  Pearson  be¬ 
cause  of  attacks  made  upon  him 
in  the  United  States  Senate  is  a 
serious  one.  It  seeks  to  place  us 
in  a  false  position  of  moral 
cowardice  and  of  flouting  and  un¬ 
dermining  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

“Here  are  the  facts:  In  the 
spring  of  1949  this  company 
launched  a  long-term  program  of 
advertising  which  called  for  net¬ 
work  radio  in  its  initial  phase.  Mr. 
Drew  Pearson,  the  widely-known 
commentator,  was  signed  to  a 
firm  78-week  contract  running 
from  Sept.  2,  1949,  to  Feb.  18, 
1951. 

“It  was  understood  then,  as  it 


has  always  been  understood,  that 
Mr.  Pearson  was  to  enjoy  com¬ 
plete  freedom  of  speech.  At  no 
time  have  we  ever  known  in  ad¬ 
vance  what  he  was  going  to  say, 
or  made  any  comment  upon  it 
after  he  said  it  —  even  though 
there  were  numerous  occasions 
when  we  found  ourselves  in  dis¬ 
agreement  with  his  views. 

Plans  Working  Out 

“We  engaged  Mr.  Pearson  as 
a  part  of  our  overall  advertising 
program  to  help  us  reach  certain 
objectives  in  the  selling  of  hats. 
By  May  of  this  year,  it  became 
clear  that  he  was  succeeding  so 
well  with  the  first  phase  of  our 
campaign,  namely,  network  radio, 
that  we  could  proceed  earlier  than 
anticipated  with  the  second  step 
of  our  advertising  and  merchan¬ 
dising  plans. 

"A  definite  decision  therefore 
was  made  at  that  time  not  to  con¬ 
tinue  with  network  radio,  but  to 
reallocate  our  advertising  appro¬ 
priations  to  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines.  This  decision  was  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  need  for  visual  ma¬ 
terial  across  America  where  our 
retail  stores  are  located.” 

The  ad  showed  photostats  of 
letters  containing  dates  earlier 
than  the  McCarthy-Pearson  cli¬ 
max.  One  letter,  dated  May  10, 
1950.  indicated  intentions  of  drop¬ 
ping  Mr.  Pearson.  On  Nov.  15, 
Adam  notified  the  columnist  his 
talent  contract  and  the  broadcast 
time  contract  would  not  be  re¬ 
newed.  The  network  and  the  ad 
agency,  William  H.  Weintraub  & 
Co.,  were  also  notified  the  same 
day. 

Fracas  Month  Later 

"It  was  not  until  almost  a 
mtmth  later,  on  Dec.  13,  1950." 
the  ad  continued,  “that  the  cur¬ 
rent  controversy  between  Mr. 
Pearson  and  Sen.  McCarthy  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  public  press.  The 
attack  on  the  Senate  Floor  did 
not  take  place  until  Dec.  15. 

“It  is  therefore  obviously  im¬ 
possible  that  Sen.  McCarthy’s 
attack  upon  Mr.  Pearson  and  re¬ 
quested  boycott  of  Adam  Hats 
could  have  had  any  influence 
whatsoever  upon  our  decision  not 
to  extend  our  radio  contract  with 
him.” 

Mr.  Molesworth  declared  he 
would  still  listen  to  Mr.  Pearson 
with  undiminished  interest  after 
the  contract  ends.  “We  are  con¬ 
fident  that  he  will  continue  to  be 
heard  on  the  air  and  that  he  will 
1  produce  the  same  gratifying  re- 
I  suits  for  his  next  sponsor  that  he 
;  did  for  us.”  the  Adam  executive 
,  said. 

The  ad  concluded,  “We  strongly 
t  believe  that  the  grave  internation¬ 


al  situation  which  is  influencing 
the  lives  of  all  of  us  requires 
more  than  ever  before  that  we 
keep  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  the  press,  inviolate.  Freedom 
of  speech  is  everybody’s  business.” 

Miss  Shaler  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  the  firm  felt  it 
had  established  itself  nationally 
through  the  help  of  the  Pearson 
program.  “But  now,”  she  said, 
“we  must  go  back  to  the  local 
level  because  we  run  our  own 
stores.” 

But,  she  noted,  the  company 
operates  on  two  levels:  retail  and 
wholesale.  In  addition  to  its  own 
1 10  stores,  the  firm  sells  hats  to 
several  thousand  other  accounts. 

“National  advertising  in  maga¬ 
zines  will  promote  our  wholesale 
operations,”  Miss  Shaler  said. 
“But  we  are  out  of  radio  com¬ 
pletely.  And  the  major  portion  of 
our  total  ad  budget  will  buy  news¬ 
paper  space.” 

Jordan  Reports  Video 
Hasn't  'Hurt'  Papers 

Philadelphia  —  Television  has 
not  hurt  newspapers,  magazines, 
radio,  entertainment  or  sports  at¬ 
tendance  to  the  extent  many  peo¬ 
ple  predicted,  according  to  Jerry 
Jordan,  research  specialist. 

Mr.  Jordan  made  his  findings 
known  at  a  convention  here  Dec. 
29  of  the  College  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  in  the  Adelphia 
Hotel. 

“All  of  these  industries,”  said 
Mr.  Jordan,  “are  operating  at  or 
very  close  to  the  highest  levels  in 
their  history,  despite  the  fact  that 
1950  was  the  dangerous  novelty 
period  in  the  development  of  tele¬ 
vision.” 

The  graduate  student  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  said 
that  173  daily  newspapers,  mostly 
located  in  television  markets,  had 
added  1,100,000  circulation  in  the 
three  years  of  video’s  greatest 
growth;  that  more  radio  stations 
had  b^n  built  in  the  last  five 
years  than  in  the  25  years  pre¬ 
vious,  with  2,045  now  operating, 
compared  with  943  in  1945. 

Fifty-four  million  new  radios 
have  been  bought  in  the  same  pe¬ 
riod. 

“Thirty  -  one  magazines.”  he 
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said,  “have  had  a  32%  increase  in 
circulation  in  the  last  10  years." 
and  despite  a  $3  billion  drop  in 
personal  income  in  1949,  the  pub¬ 
lic  still  spent  $144  million  more 
on  recreation  than  in  1948. 

“All  of  our  studies,  have  shown 
that  the  greatest  harm  to  reading, 
outside  entertainment  and  sports 
attendance  comes  during  the  first 
year  of  ownership.  After  that,  the 
novelty  and  cost  wear  off  and  nor¬ 
mal  habits  tend  to  return  in  many 
homes.” 

McCormick  Tells  Growth 
Of  Tribune  With  TV 

Chicago — Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick.  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  reviewed 
the  1950  progress  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  its  radio-television  af¬ 
filiates  in  a  New  Year’s  Eve  tele¬ 
cast. 

He  referred  to  television’s  ex¬ 
panded  development  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  area,  stating: 

“This  progress  has  been  made, 
not  to  the  loss,  but  to  the  gain 
of  other  media.  During  the  past 
year  the  Chicago  Tribune  has  re¬ 
peatedly  surpassed  its  previous 
achievements.” 

Colonel  McCormick  cited  the 
Tribune’s  advertising  linage  dur¬ 
ing  1950,  asserting  the  paper  has 
broken  all  previous  publication 
records.  He  mentioned  the  largest 
daily  issue  of  Thanksgiving  Day — 
126  pages. 
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For  military  strength . . . 

For  a  healthy  economy. . . 

MORE  AND  MORE 
AlUMINUM 

Greater  production  is  America's  best  protection 
from  all  its  enemies.  We  must  out-produce 
military  aggressors.  Increased  production  combats 
inflation  and  strengthens  our  whole  economy. 


PROMOTION 


Do  Your  Readers  Know 
How  to  Evaluate  News? 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

One  of  the  most  valuable  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association  is  the 
monthly  newsletter  on  “Editorial 
Promotion”  which  was  started  last 
year  and  which  is  ably  done  by 
Otto  Silha  of  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune, 

The  current  letter  carries  with 
it  a  supplement  which  should  send 
every  promotion  man  who  reads 
it  into  a  huddle  with  his  managing 
editor  over  a  public  service  every 
newspaper  could  well  render  its 
readers  in  this  time  of  national 
crisis. 

‘How  to  Read  War  News’ 

The  supplement  is  the  text  of  an 
article  by  James  G.  Crossley,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Columbus 
(O.)  Citizen,  on  “How  to  Read 
War  News.”  (E&P,  Sept.  9,  1950, 
page  76.) 

Mr.  Crossley’s  closing  sentence 
— in  this  piece  addressed  to  his 
paper’s  readers — is  “There  is  noth¬ 
ing  that  will  calm  your  fears  like 
knowing  where  we  stand.”  This 
gives  you  the  cue  to  the  public 
service  we  have  in  mind. 

If  you  will  think  back  over  what 
has  l^en  happening  in  this  country 
in  the  past  few  months  as  a  result 
of  reverses  suffered  in  our  foreign 
entanglements,  you  know  that 
many,  perhaps  most,  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  in  a  state  of  panic. 

Whether  there  was,  or  is,  any 
real  justification  for  this  panic 
state  of  mind  is  not  pertinent  to 
this  piece.  Anyone  engaged  in 
public  relations  knows  that  what 
people  feel  or  believe  strongly 
enough  is  very  real,  almost  real 
enough  to  touch. 

We  are  only  now  beginning  to 
get  out  of  this  panic  state  of  mind, 
but  the  reaction  set  in  only  after 
it  began  to  be  pointed  out  to  our 
people  that,  no  matter  how  black 
our  losses  right  now,  we  are  still 
a  nation  of  strength,  and  probably 
the  strongest  nation  in  the  world. 

Strength  in  Knowledge 
Now,  in  retrospect,  it  can  be 
said  that  our  people  would  never 
have  succumbed  to  panic  think¬ 
ing  if  only  they  had  read  their 
newspapers  carefully  enough  and 
understandingly  enough.  This 
seems  to  pass  the  buck.  It  is  true 
that  readers  owe  themselves  the 
duty  to  read  and  understand  the 
news  that  so  much  affects  them. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  newspaper 
must  do  all  it  can  not  only  to 
give  its  readers  the  newc  but  also 
to  help  them  understand  it. 

It  is  in  this  area  that  we  think 
a  challenge  and  an  opportunity 
await  the  enterprising  promotion 
department. 


In  recent  months,  the  newspa- 
papers  have  done  a  notable  job  of 
getting  into  readers’  hands  the 
facts  about  defense  against  atomic 
weapons.  The  Los  Angeles  Exam¬ 
iner,  for  instance,  distributed  thou¬ 
sands  of  two-color  posters  to  in¬ 
dustrial  plants  carrying  instruc¬ 
tions  about  how  to  live  through 
an  atom  bomb  blast.  The  New 
York  Times  distributed  more  than 
100,000  booklets  on  how  to  live 
through  an  attack. 

In  this  instance,  as  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  strength  lies  in  knowledge. 
Panic  is  weakness,  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  kind.  The  best  way  to  fight 
this  kind  of  weakness  is  with 
knowledge.  Your  news  people  may 
think  they  have  done  their  job 
when  they  have  made  the  facts 
of  the  news  available. 

But  your  paper  hasn’t  done  its 
job  if  it  rests  there.  At  that  point, 
you  ought  to  take  up  with  a  cam¬ 
paign  that  will  insist,  insist,  insist 
— that  will  make  your  readers 
read,  that  will  help  your  readers 
understand  how  to  read,  and  how 
to  understand,  what  your  paper 
makes  available  to  them. 

We  have  propaganda  in  the 
news,  and  readers  ought  still  to 
be  cautioned  against  it.  A  cam¬ 
paign  designed  to  help  readers 
evaluate  the  news  should  be  time¬ 
ly  right  now,  and  a  public  service 
your  readers  and  your  community 
ought  to  welcome  and  remember. 


Syndicate  Promotion 

Some  time  ago,  a  meeting  of 
promotion  men  voiced  some 
squwaks  about  syndicate  promo¬ 
tion.  It  was  either  non-existent, 
inadequate,  ill  adapted  to  news¬ 
paper  needs,  or  badly  timed.  S. 
George  Little  of  General  Features 
promised  to  do  something  about 
it,  with  his  own  and  with  the  other 
syndicates,  if  only  he  were  given 
specific  complaints  and  specific 
recommendations. 

By  and  large,  the  complaints  are 
justified,  judging  by  what  syndicate 
promotion  flutters  across  this  desk. 
Get  your  complaints  and  your 
ideas  for  improvement  to  the  syn¬ 
dicates. 

One  syndicate  whose  promotion 
has  always  struck  us  as  good— 
and  certainly  it  seems  plentiful 
and  persistent — is  NEA  Service, 
of  Cleveland.  An  example  is  at 
hand  this  week.  Long  before  the 
holidays,  NEA  promoted  Dickens’ 
“A  Christmas  Carol”  as  a  con¬ 
tinuity  strip.  Now  NEA  is  out 
with  a  report,  showing  how  various 
newspapers  promoted  the  strip. 
This  kind  of  report  is  helpful  to 
promotion  people,  much  more  so 
than  the  usual  syndicate  stuff 


which  merely  tells  how  many  pa¬ 
pers  used  a  feature  and  how  won¬ 
derful  m.e.s  thought  it  was. 

In  the  Bag 

The  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
pulled  a  good  promotion  some 
weeks  ago  by  staging  a  different 
kind  of  fashion  show — a  “Cali¬ 
fornia  Table  Fashions”  show.  The 
event  ran  for  one  week  at  one  of 
the  hotels,  and  was  promoted  as 
something  of  a  social  event.  A 
broadside  reports  the  event  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  now,  noting  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  and  women  turned 
out  to  see  the  22  table  settings, 
and  quoting  Los  Angeles  society 
leaders  as  to  the  event’s  value. 

Lebanon  (Pa.)  Daily  News,  in 
the  heart  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  country,  repeated  a  good 
year-end  stunt  this  year  by  send¬ 
ing  advertisers  and  agency  people 
a  small  Lebanon  Bologna.  This  is 
a  real  delicacy,  and  it  certainly 
gives  advertisers  remote  from  the 
paper  a  hearty  taste  of  its  market. 

San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  and 
Tribune  used  a  clever  Christmas 
card  for  mailing  to  advertisers,  in¬ 
corporating  into  the  design  front 
pages  of  the  papers  bannering  the 
good  news  of  market  prosperity. 

■ 

One  Story  Gets  2  TV 
Sets  for  Polio  Word 

Bedford,  Ind. — Paralyzed  chil¬ 
dren  confined  to  beds  and  “iron 
lung”  respirators  in  the  polio  ward 
of  Riley  Hospital  at  Indianapolis 
have  been  given  a  20-inch  televi¬ 
sion  set  and  radio-phonograph 
combination,  the  gifts  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Bedford  and  Lawrence. 

A  Bedford  Daily  Times-Mail  re¬ 
porter  recognized  the  lack  of  en¬ 
tertainment  in  the  ward  when  he 
visited  the  son  of  a  former  news¬ 
paperman  confined  to  an  iron 
lung  there.  He  wrote  a  page-one 
story  suggesting  voluntary  contri¬ 
butions.  The  TV-radio-phonograph 
set  was  installed  in  the  ward  two 
days  after  the  first  story  appeared. 
Another  set  was  also  bought. 
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Fred  Eldean  Heads 
Southwest  PR  Finn 

Dallas  —  Three  veteran  public 
relations  men  have  formed  a  new 
PR  firm  to  bring  both  regional 
and  national  public  relations  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  industries  of  the  South 
and  Southwest. 

Fred  Eldean,  president  of  the 
Fred  Eldean  Organization  of  New 
York  and  San  Francisco,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  new  Southwestern 
firm,  Eldean  -  Cain  Organization, 
Inc.  Paul  Cain  is  executive  vice- 
president  and  treasurer,  and  Keeton 
Arnett  is  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  counsellor.  Nell  Brans,  Dal¬ 
las  attorney,  is  secretary  and  le¬ 
gal  advisor. 

■ 

Campbell's  Plans 
Strip  Ad  With  Metro 

The  Metro  Group  Comics  will 
shortly  carry  a  new  advertising 
comic  strip,  “Double  or  Nothing,” 
based  on  a  radio  show,  and  spon¬ 
sored  by  Campbell’s  Pork  and 
Beans,  it  was  announced  this  week 
by  Ward  Wheelock  Co.,  ad  agency 
for  product. 

Scheduled  to  appear  every  three 
or  four  weeks,  the  strip  will  go 
to  11,755,697  homes  in  14  metro¬ 
politan  areas,  the  agency  said. 

■ 

$500  for  Amputee 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  —  Edward  H. 
Butler,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  sent  $500 
from  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
Charity  Fund  to  help  care  for  and 
provide  a  future  for  Pfc.  Robert 
L.  Smith,  Harrisburg.  Pa.  quad¬ 
ruple  amputee. 
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**  Meminf  Circuliitifn.  113.277 
SofMlay  Cirrulation.  11M10 

(ABC.  9  30  50) 

The  ONLY  Morning  •  and  •  Sunday  newa* 
paper  Publiahed  in  The  Golden  Belt 
of  the  South 
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To  Publishers  using  upward  of 
10,000  gallons  of  ink  a  year: 


If  You're  on  Drums,  Install  a  Tank 
...There's  Still  Time 


Why  depend  on  an  ever-tightening  drum  shortage  when  tank  tmck  delivery  will 
assure  you  of  a  constant  source  of  supply?  Besides,  there  are  savings. 

You  can  get  delivery  of  a  standard  steel  tank  of  500,  1000,  2(KX)  and  JKKX)  gallons 
in  from  3  to  6  months.  Tank  builders  in  the  East  are  quoting  4  months  delivery;  in  the 
mid-West  3  to  6  months.  After  that,  it’s  a  routine  installation  job. 

Steel  drums  are  vital  to  defense— they’re  already  as  short  or  more  so  than  during 
World  War  II  — when  they  were  on  allocation.  Their  use  for  petroleum,  chemicals, 
gunpowder  and  new  luses  for  transporting  engines  and  engine  components  will  limit 
their  availability. 

Huber  will  help  you  locate  tanks  and  e<juipment  for  your  installation. 

Hither  Ink  Tank  SttUUmn  are  ideally  located  to  »erve  you: 


BAYONNE,  N.  J. 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


CLEVEI.AND 


EA.ST  ST.  LOUIS 
NEW  ORI.EANS 


bor(;er.  n-XAS 


Your  decisum  to  imtall  tanks-  will  save  steel  for  the  emergency. 

J.  M.  HUBER  CORPORATION 

vHlllirR/  Huber  Products  in  Use  Since  1780 

Sales  Offices:  Boston  *  Brooklyn  *  Chicago  *  New  York  *  East  St.  Louis,  III. 
Plants:  Bayonne,  N.  J.  *  Borger,  Texas  *  Boston,  Mass.  *  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  *  East  St.  Louis,  III.  *  McCook,  III. 


ONLY  3,000  LBS.  OF  STEEL  are  for  a  2.0()0-gaI.  tank 

iiLstallation,  including  SOU  ft.  of  pipe  and  the  pump.  In¬ 
stallation  i.s  good  for  at  least  20  years. 

Editor  &  publisher  for  January  6,  1951 


,  - .  -r— 

100  DRUMS=:  SIXM)  LBS.  STEEL  ' 


3,000  LBS.  OF  SnEL-100  DRUMS-are  retpiired  to  maintain  a 
10,000-gal.  ink  c-onsuiner.  With  average  loss  of  205»  a  year, 
total  steel  investment  must  be  r>*plaor*d  es'er\'  5  years. 


^1/}  /  JO  ^  charter  by  vote  of 

Kound  ZJheit  vJeah  Cincinnati- from  hav- 

IT— called  the  worst- 

governed”  (by  Lincoln  Steffens), 

_  _  _  •  V  -  came  to  be  known  as  the  “best- 

Ho wden  Figured  Story  o< 

_  _  _  -  _  M  m  Cincinnatus’  interests;  he  is  busy 

Would  Rate  Award  s?  °r.,ir.ot“’:  “ 

who  looks  beyond  the  obvious  in 

By  Steve  Hammer  the  day’s  news. 

It  is  a  human  interest  column 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  Take  a  a  substitute  for  ‘hormone’  just  be-  but  no  sob-sister.  It  cares  about 
newspaperman  who  has  made  him-  cause  the  word  wasn’t  familiar  to  people:  about  citizens  who  may 
self  into  an  authority  on  a  broad.  Grandpa.”  have  had  a  raw  deal  in  court; 


important  s  u  b  - 
Who  can  trans- 

late  intricate  It 

technical  terms  ¥> 

into  plain,  read- 
able  English  .  .  .  ||^E 

Who  believes  j.i- 

in  what  he  writes 
and  who  would 
rather  be  a  news-  ^ 

paperman  than  j^***'^ 

’"Se^tharnan: 

and  chances  are  you  have  a  prize¬ 
winner. 

These  are  some  of  the  salient 


Grandpa.”  have  had  a  raw  deal  in  court; 

Mr.  Howden  frankly  admitted  about  the  city’s  slums  and  that  kid 
his  cancer  research  story  was  who  has  just  been  bitten  by  rats 
written  with  the  Westinghouse  in  one  of  them;  about  Negroes 
Award  in  mind.  and  their  right  to  earn  a  living; 

“I  knew  it  was  a  good  story  about  the  good-will  of  the  Jew 
before  I  even  started  to  write  it,”  who  remembered  Catholic  institu- 
he  said.  “It  had  been  develop-  tions  in  his  will,  about  the  good- 
ing  for  months,  and  I  felt  that  if  will  of  the  Catholic  who  had  a 
any  of  my  stuff  had  a  chance  for  mass  sung  in  respect  for  his  dead 
the  award,  this  particular  story  Jewish  neighbor. 


attributes  of  Norman  M.  Howden,  Cincinnati  Post  columnist,  is 


would  be  the  one.”  Today  a  lot  of  citizens  think  of 

■  Cincinnatus  as  a  social  agency 

A1  Segal.  'Cincinnatus.'  and  no  day  passes  but  that  he  gets 

Deals  in  Human  Interest  appeals  by  mail  or  telephone: 

n  XT  xr  «»  .•  “Cincinnatus,  we’re  being  evicted 

By  Harry  V.  Martin  you  help  find  a 

Cincinnati,  O.  —  Alfred  Segal,  new  place  for  us  to  live  in?”  .  .  . 


“Cincinnatus,  I’d  like  to  get  my 


42,  science  reporter  of  the  Roches-  newspaperman  who  would  rather  boy  out  of  the  Army  in  Korea 


ter  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  this  work  anywhere 
year’s  winner  of  the  $1,000  than  in  New 
George  Westinghouse  Science  York  City. 
Writing  Award.  In  1927,  when 

PhUosopher  at  Heart  Scripps  -  Howard 

Norm  Howden’s  path  to  na- 
tional  recognition  was  neither  easy  Te/cgra/n,  AI  was 
nor  meteoric.  He  went  to  work  b  o  r  r  o  w  e  d 

for  the  D  and  C  17  years  ago,  cover  the  Sny- 
after  earning  degrees  in  philoso-  murder 

phy  and  English  at  the  University  ‘r'a  :  His  almost 
of  Rochester.  Once  in  the  news-  Biblical  hunian 
paper  business,  he  progressed 
through  successive  stages  of  cub  ‘’.u  u  endeared 


and  what  should  I  do?”  .  .  .  “Cin¬ 
cinnatus,  I  am  a  working  woman 
who  needs  a  new  leg.  I  have  to 
take  relief  money  because  I  can’t 
go  out  to  take  a  job,  being  with¬ 
out  a  leg;  but  if  I  had  a  new 
leg  I  could  get  a  job.” 

The  Cincinnatus  column  likes  to 
look  at  sin  and  sinners  with  quiet 
humor.  It  laughs  at  police  cru¬ 
sades  against  gambling. 

A  letter  to  the  editor  suggested 
that  Cincinnatus  must  be  the  asso¬ 
ciate  of  gamblers  and  other  no¬ 


reporting,  general  assignment,  him  to  Cincinnatians  captivated  goods,  the  way  he  writes  of  them, 
copy  reading  and  makeup.  Telegram  editors  and  readers  Cincinnatus  replied  it  was  true: 

In  1937,  Mr.  Howden  covered  alike,  and  after  the  trial  was  over.  Some  of  his  best  friends  were 

a  national  meeting  of  the  Amer-  invited  to  stay  in  Gotham,  gamblers,  just  as  some  of  his 

ican  Chemical  Society,  and  he  He  said  he’d  take  his  month’s  va-  best  friends  were  ministers.  He 

said  later  this  experience  prob-  cation  back  home  and  think  it  could  respect  even  the  sinner  for 


ably  steered  him  to  science  writ- 


Sooty  the  virtues  he  found  in  them. 


ing.  Cincy”  convinced  him  that  being 

“But  it  was  not  until  about  ^  catfish  in  the^^Ohio  River  beat  Fugitive  in  Hand 
eight  years  later,”  he  recalled—  being  a  ‘‘minnow”  in  the  Hudson,  Houston— Tom  Omstead,  po- 

“when  I  took  mental  stock  of  my  lice  reporter  for  the  Houston  Post, 

experiences  to  find  a  way  out  of  delight  of  his  Cincinnati  wor-  ^  prisoner  while  deputy 

the  rut  I  felt  I  was  in— that  he  ^  Ippers  chpnflFc  thf»  rJtv  huntmcy 


Stories  Welcome 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  in¬ 
vites  contributions  to  ’Round 
Their  Beats,  a  feature  dealing 
with  the  exploits  and  enterpri^ 
of  newspaper  reporters.  Pay¬ 
ment  will  be  made  at  the  usual 
rs»te  for  those  used. 

ally  covered  a  fire  late  Friday 
night,  Dec.  29,  from  his  desk — 
only  an  alley’s  width  from  the 
blaze,  which  destroyed  the  three- 
story  McCrory  five-and-ten-cent 
store. 

Staffs  of  both  morning  and 
evening  newspapers  had  turned 
out  to  help  remove  equipment  and 
stocks  of  newsprint  if  it  became 
necessary. 

Reporter  in  Armor 

Chicago  —  John  McCutcheon, 
Jr.,  Chicago  Tribune  reporter, 
donned  a  16th-Century  suit  of 
armor  and  strolled  among  20th- 
Century  Chicagoans  here  this 
week.  He  set  out  to  find  how  it 
would  feel  to  spend  a  day  as  a 
knight  in  Chicago.  It  was  quite 
a  job,  lumbering  around  in  the 
60-pound  suit  and  winding  up 
among  the  other  suits  of  armor  in 
the  Viennese  art  collection  at  the 
Art  Institute.  He  startled  visitors 
at  the  institute  by  becoming 
“alive”  in  his  “tin  suit.” 

■ 

Copyboy  Compiles 
1,200-Word  Job  Guide 

Wichita,  Kan.  —  When  Franz 
A.  Smith,  copyboy  for  the  Wichita 
Eagle,  was  drafted  into  the  Army, 
he  wrote  a  memorandum  on 
“Copyboy  Duties”  to  Russell  P. 
Johnson,  executive  editor,  and  to 
Clay  Calkins,  his  successor  as 
copyboy. 

“It  is,”  says  Mr.  Calkins,  “a 
monumental  piece  of  work.” 

The  memorandum,  on  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  wirecopy  paper,  is 
61  Vi  inches  long  and  contains 
more  than  1,200  words. 

Not  one  item  of  the  routine 
duties  of  the  copyboy  was  omit¬ 
ted.  Every  duty  has  terse,  efficient 
instructions. 


tne  rut  i  leit  i  was  in— mat  ne  hh  sheriffs  scoured  the  city  hunting, 

turned  to  science  writing  in  Mr.  Segal,  in  his  late  60’s,  has  He  found  him  in  the  police  sta- 
earnest.”  been  on  the  Post  46  years.  His  tion. 

Once  started  in  his  new  field  career  began  with  the  Cincinnati  Sought  for  armed  robbery  in 
of  concentration,  Mr.  Howden  Enquirer.  After  high  school,  he  Texarkana,  the  man  had  been 
found  plenty  of  scientific  material  studied  two  years  at  Hebrew  arrested  by  Houston  police  and 
right  in  his  hometown.  Roches-  Union  College,  intending  to  be  a  booked  on  a  drunk  charge.  Deputy 
ter  harbors  such  research  centers  rabbi.  The  Enquirer  offered  him  sheriffs,  unaware  of  his  presence 
as  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company;  no  by-line  and  after  about  a  year  jn  jaj|^  ^ere  seeking  him 

the  University  of  Rochester  Med-  he  switched  to  the  evening  paper.  haunts  thVoiiohont  the  citv 
ical  School  and  atomic  energy  re-  Before  long  he  war  doing  signed 

seamh  project,  and  many  of  the  feature,.  He  still  writes  daily  fea-  ,|,,riS.,‘JS?ra,  nirt  of  thf^to 
country  s  top  precision  instrument  tures  in  addition  to  his  “Cincin-  ? 

manufacturers.  natus”  column,  now  30  years  old.  told  city  officers  the  prisoner 

There  is  no  formula  for  writing  Originally  the  column  was  all  pol-  ti'me  theJ 

scientific  stories  in  laymen’s  Ian-  itics,  a  crusader  against  municipal 

guage,  he  maintains.  He  summed  corruption  and  mismanagement,  i,®  release  me  law- 

up  his  technique  like  this:  In  1923  the  “Cincinnatus”  column  ^ 

“I  don’t  believe  in  ‘writing  projected  a  city-manager,  propor-  —  •  ♦  <!» 

down’  to  the  reader.  I  don’t  be-  tional  representation,  non-partisan  'convenient  atory 

lieve  it  is  necessary  to  define  plan  of  city  government.  The  idea  Staunton,  Va. — ^John  B.  Ever- 

‘isotope’  every  time  the  word  was  taken  up  by  a  committee  and  hardt,  night  news  editor  of  the 

comes  up,  or  to  try  to  think  up  in  two  years  enacted  in  the  form  Staunton  News  Leader,  practic- 


Staunton,  Va. — ^John  B.  Ever- 


LINOTYPE  supplies  &  parts 

^the  only  parts  made  from 
the  same  exacting  blue¬ 
prints  as  your  linotype! 
^the  only  parts  backed  by 
complete  linotype  service, 
product  research  and  im¬ 
provement!  * 


MEKENTNALEI  IINOTTPE  COMPANY 
IIOOiaVN  S,  N.  Y. 
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14%  of  Doily's 
Staff  Is  Called 
To  Military  Duty 

Gadsden,  Ala.  —  The  Gadsden 
Times  is  giving  to  the  armed 
forces  till  it  hurts.  Since  the  Ko¬ 
rean  war  broke  out,  seven  staff 
members  have  been  called  into 
active  service.  Recall  of  the  31st 
Division  into  active  service  Jan. 
16  will  take  five  more. 

The  12  employes  add  up  to 
14%  of  the  staff.  Hardest  hit  is 
the  editorial  department,  which 
will  give  up  four  men  in  January. 

A1  Fox,  sports  editor  since  Sep¬ 
tember,  1947,  received  orders  on 
Dec.  13,  his  28th  birthday,  to  re¬ 
port  on  Jan.  15  to  the  U.  S.  Na¬ 
val  Amphibious  Forces  at  Coro¬ 
nado,  Calif.  He  is  a  lieutenant 
(j.  g.)  in  the  Naval  Reserve  and  a 
veteran  of  World  War  II. 

Dick  Gruenwald,  city  hall  re¬ 
porter,  is  a  corporal  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  and  will  leave  Jan. 
16.  The  Guard  alert  also  gets  Dick 
Armstrong,  courthouse  reporter, 
who  is  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
field  artillery  reserve. 

Horace  Helms,  veteran  of  World 
War  II,  and  chief  photographer 
for  the  Times  will  also  leave  with 
the  31st  Division. 

In  the  cirtulation  department, 
the  31st  will  claim  Arthur  Kerr, 
district  circulation  manager,  a  cor¬ 
poral  in  the  medical  company. 

Already  called  into  active  ser¬ 
vice  are  Kenneth  Strickland,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  a  captain  in 
the  U.  S.  Combat  Engineers,  at 
Camp  Campbell,  Ky.;  Philip  Ray 
Smith,  advertising  salesman,  with 
the  U.  S.  Air  Force  at  Camp 
Stoneman,  Calif.;  Robert  Garrett, 
circulation  staff  member,  who  en¬ 
listed  in  the  U  S.  Air  Force  and 
is  stationed  at  Muroc  Air  Force 
Base,  Calif.;  Morrell  Bearden, 
press  room  employe,  now  at  Lack- 
land  Air  Force  Base,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Texas;  Frank  Lebourg,  com¬ 
posing  room  employe,  who  is  a 
lithographer,  1st  class,  aboard  the 
USS  Princeton,  since  recall  by  the 
Navy;  Thomas  Mathews  and 
Thomas  Moon,  circulation  depart¬ 


ment,  now  at  U.  S.  Naval  Train¬ 
ing  Station,  Great  Lakes. 

*  *  * 

Score  from  Bee  Plcmts 
Sacramento,  Calif.  —  A  full 
score  of  employes  of  McClatchy 
Newspapers,  McClatchy  Radio 
Stations  and  Bee  Engraving  plants 
have  entered  the  military  service 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
war. 

The  list  includes:  Leo  J.  Nei- 
baur,  Sacramento  Bee  photogra¬ 
pher;  Lyman  C.  Peterson,  district 
circulation  manager,  and  Maurice 
Walsh,  display  salesman,  Modesto 
Bee,  and  Peter  Jones,  merchandis¬ 
ing  man  for  general  display  at  the 
Fresno  Bee. 

m  *  * 

2  from  Tulsa  World 
Tulsa,  Okla. — ^Two  Tulsa  World 
staffers  have  been  called  up  for 
military  service,  and  several  others 
will  follow  in  the  near  future. 

Gene  McCarthy,  Army  veteran, 
is  a  member  of  a  National  Guard 
unit  called  back  into  the  Army 
two  months  ago.  Gene  Curtis,  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  was  drafted  more 
recently.  Both  reporters  were  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tulsa  journalism  gradu¬ 
ates. 

Bill  Christian,  World  photogra¬ 
pher,  reported  Jan.2  for  Officers 
Candidate  School  at  Fort  Riley, 
Kan.  Christian’s  engagement  to 
Miss  Jean  Keese  Bruton,  World 
staffer,  was  announced  the  week 
before  he  left. 

*  *  * 

Personnel  Paper  Revived 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  —  The 
Winston-Salem  Journal  and  Senti¬ 
nel  has  resumed  the  publication  of 
its  four-page  monthly  “Commu¬ 
nique.”  The  publication  was  put 
out  during  World  War  11  for  the 
benefit  of  the  men  in  service. 

It  will  be  published  by  the  news¬ 
papers’  newly-established  person¬ 
nel  department  of  which  James 
A.  Gray  Jr.  is  director.  Mrs  Jac¬ 
quelyn  Lewis  is  his  assistant. 

*  *  * 

Elston  Brooks,  amusements  col¬ 
umnist  on  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram,  has  entered  mili¬ 
tary  service.  He  joined  the  Star- 
Telegram  in  1948. 


Big  enough  for  the  joh 

We  live  in  a  big  country  and  it  takes 
a  big  telephone  system  to  give  good  service 
to  millions  of  people. 

The  Bell  System  is  equipped  to  handle 
today’s  more  important  job  because  it  has 
never  stopped  growing.  It  has  kept  right 
on  building  to  make  service  better  and 
provide  more  of  it. 

Times  like  these  emphasize  the  bene- 
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CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

Layouts,  Datign,  Spacificatlons  and  Enginaaring  Suparvition 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

Structural,  Maehanieal  and  Elaetrical  Enginaaring 

80  Federal  Street  Boston  10,  Mass. 


fits  of  such  growth  and  the  value  of  a 
strong,  healthy  telephone  company  to 
serve  the  Nation’s  needs. 

The  Bell  System  aims  to  be  big  in  more 
than  size.  It  aims  to  be  big  in  the  conduct 
of  the  business  —  in  its  plans  for  the  future 
—  in  doing  its  full  part  in  helping  to  keep 
America  secure. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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Admen  Urged  to  Offer  News  Magazines 

^  Not  'Newspapers' 

Tallahassee — ^The  Florida  Su- 


Plan  for  Mobilization 

Chicago — Marketing  in  a  mo-  the  light  of  the  new  conditions, 
bilized  economy  was  discussed  Every  man  is  reviewing  his  sales 


preme  Court  has  upheld  collection 
of  the  State’s  3%  sales  tax  on 
news  magazines  while  sales  of 


Chief  for  AP 
Is  Expelled 
By  Venezuela 

Robert  Berrellez,  American 
chief  of  the  Associated  Press  bu- 


U111Z.CU  cvujiuuij  was  newsoaoers  are  exempt 

from  three  viewpoints  —  govern-  policies — his  advertising  policies  court  upheld  a  circuit  court  Caracas,  Venezuela,  was 

-  in  New  York  this  week  after  he 
had  been  expelled  by  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  Office  of  National  Secur¬ 
ity. 

Venezuelan  authorities  refused 
to  give  an  explanation  for  the 


ment,  manufacturing  and  adver-  and  his  pricing  polices.  exemption  of 

tising-at  the  Anierican  Market-  Why  shouldnt  we  be  do  ng  newspapers  in  the  sales  tax  law 

mg  A^ociations  winter  conference  the  same  thing  from  our  industry  ..^ad  reference  to  the  natural,  plain 

here  Dec.  27.  =‘"‘1  significance  of  the 

1  Charles  H.  ^vin.  National  moMuation?  newspaper-the  understand- 

Production  Authority,  stressed  the  What  if  we  do  prepare  a  few  .  newspaper  in  -  _  -r- . .  - . 

governments  efforts  to  control  in-  plans  that  are  never  used.  We  do  ^al  and  common  use— and  did  expulsion  order,  although  it  was 

nation  and  es^ntial  materials  for  it  in  business  don  t  we?  comprehend  mag-  *  - - - 

defense,  developing  criteria  for  In  the  advertising  business-  azines  or  periodicals.” 

determination  of  the  relative  es-  What  is  our  plan  —  if  daily  _ 

sentiality  of  the  various  consumer  newspapers  cannot  exceed  eight  " 

goods  and  services.  pages?  What  if  magazines  cannot  A1  Dealey  tO  Study 

2.  George  Halpin,  executive  go  over  100  pages?  What  if  man-  p  IV/rinietorirrl  Pnat 

vicepresident,  Minnesota  Mining  power  is  too  short  for  full  staffed  ^  a  n 

and  Manufacturing  Co.,  predicted  radio  programs?  What  is  our  plan  Dallas  W.  A.  (At)  Dealey  news  coverage  in 

that  30%  of  the  American  busi-  for  TV  allocation^ar  cards-  has  been  granted  a  leave  o  ab-  ENoJember  oT  the  asSSina- 

ness  economy  would  probably  be  24^  ^eet  peters?  ^rerorth?  A^^H  Belo'coro^  Delgado  Chalbaud, 

taken  up  in  mobilization  efforts  Weve  been  accused  of  using  “/er  oi  me  a.  h.  ueio  ^orp.  so  q#  the  ruline  Venezue- 

in  1951.  His  firm,  he  said,  would  our  electronic  industry  to  build  "^he  AP  correspondent 

continue  its  advertising  and  main-  a  TV  network  for  entertainment  jJr  SLlerwill  enroll  Feb.  5  ‘here  was  any  basis  for 


learned  that  some  government 
officials  considered  that  Mr.  Ber¬ 
rellez  had  sent  news  dispatches 
that  were  “inaccurate  and  insult¬ 
ing  to  the  Venezuelan  Govern¬ 
ment.” 

It  was  presumed  the  charges 


tain  its  present  sales  force.  when  the  Russians  have  used  their 

3.  Ray  Mithun,  president,  facilities  to  build  a  radar  net- 
Campbell  -  Mithun  Advertising  work. 

Agency,  urged  business  and  ad-  “Now — why  don’t  we  build  an 

vertising  in  particular  to  get  on  unselfish  plan — to  show  how  we  'ndefinit^  period, 
the  offense  instead  of  the  defense,  can  help.  Before  the  bureaucrats 
Ad  Revenue  Down  10%  what  to  do — 


in  Austin  Presbyterian  Theological 
Seminary.  The  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Dallas  News  is  for  an 


accusations  he  had  been  unjust  or 
inaccurate. 

Humberto  Spinetti  -  Dini,  head 
of  the  Venezuelan  Government 


Mr.  Dealey,  35,  is  the  son  of  Press  Office,  told  the  AP  his  of- 
Walter  A.  Dealey,  late  vicepresi-  fice  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 


,  Let’s  orenare  the  rule's  for  ‘•c"!  ^nd  general  manager  of  the  expulsion,  knew  nothing  about  the 

Mr.  Mithun  quoted  John  meat  rLioSj-  for  food  ration-  Corp.,  and  Mrs.  Dealey.  He  reasons,  and  was  only  an  “office 
Minne-  products  now  also  is  the  grandson  of  G.  B.  of  information  and  censorship.” 

apolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune  ^  n  t  ^  rut  Dealey,  late  publisher  of  the  He  said  further  information  only 

and  chairman  of  Cowles  Maga-  *“*  Dtlense  News.  He  served  with  the  Ma-  could  come  from  the  Office  of 

zines,  Inc.,  as  predicting  total  “Let’s  be  on  the  offense  instead  pine  Corps  from  Nov.  30,  1941,  National  Security,  but  the  latter 

advertising  revenue  will  be  down  of  Jhe  defense.  jp  May  30,  1946.  At  the  time  agency  refused  to  elaborate  in  re- 

about  10%  in  1951.  He  said  Mr.  “Dr.  Conant,  president  of  Har-  discharge  he  was  a  cap-  sponse  to  repeated  inquiries.  The 

Cowles  added:  “Uncertainity  in-  vard,  has  come  forth  with  a  plan  Four  years  before  he  en-  American  Embassy  was  unable 

hibits  advertising  more  than  any  which  proposes  that  all  young  ^^f^d  the  Marines  he  was  grad-  to  obtain  particulars, 

other  one  thing.’  men  from  18  to  20  should  be  re-  uated  with  the  Bachelor  of  Busi-  Mr.  Berrellez  has  been  chief 

Granting  that  during  the  pres-  quired  to  serve  the  nation.  ness  Administration  degree  from  of  the  AP  bureau  in  Caracas  since 


last  February.  He  worked  pre¬ 
viously  on  the  Latin  -  American 
desk  in  New  York  and  was  as¬ 
signed  to  Bogota,  capital  of 
Colombia,  for  three  months  before 
being  transferred  to  Venezuela. 

Frank  J.  Starzel,  general  man- 
Press, 


ent  “gray  mobilization,”  advertis-  “America  is  short  of  manpower  University  of  Texas, 
ing  may  continue  about  on  the  compared  to  the  Communist  orbit.  a 

same  basis  as  'during  World  War  This  country  cannot  get  by  with  j  _ OlHHrno 
II,  Mr.  Mithun  asserted,  however,  the  kind  of  sloppy  inventories  of  "©Q©*©**  V-Haiime 
“it  is  a  mistake  for  us  to  use  human  resources  that  were  the  Newsman^  Is  Dead 
World  War  II  as  a  basis  of  judg-  rule  in  World  War  II.  Nor  can  Chicago — Sam  Lederer,  86,  fer¬ 
ment  in  considering  the  business  we  waste  manpower  like  we  did  mgr  reporter  and  press  agent,  still 

problems  that  we  will  face  in  an  last  time,  had  a  flair  for  front-page  news  ager  of  the  Associated 

all-out  mobilized  economy.”  “We  should  have  a  plan  now.  even  up  until  his  death  here  Dec.  issued  this  statement: 

He  suggested  the  advertising  “Why  not  have  the  advertising  30.  “It  is  a  source  of  profound  re¬ 

men  should  look  at  what  hap-  business  take  the  leadership  in  this  Attendants  at  the  Illinois  Ma-  gret  that  Venezuelan  Government 
pened  in  England  during  the  past  plan.  Every  American  male  or  fe-  sonic  Hospital  found  a  note  in  Mr,  authorities  have  thus  far  declined 

war,  where  there  was  little  pos-  male,  youn^  and  old,  to  be  clas-  Lederer’s  clothing  stating  that  if  to  specify  reasons  for  the  arbi- 

sibility  for  advertising  because  of  sified — now.”  anything  happened  to  him  to  no-  trary  action  taken  and  failed  to 

shortages.  “There  was  not  enough  Declaring  that  advertising  men  tify  Harry  Reutlinger,  Chicago  permit  a  full  and  fair  examination 

papier,”  he  added.  “And  there  was  must  help  shajw  the  basic  plans.  Herald- American  city  editor,  of  grounds  for  criticism  of  Ber- 
not  enough  manpower.  And  the  Mr.  Mithun  said:  whom  Mr.  Lederer  termed  “tops  rellez  or  the  news  dispatches  he 

radio  was  completely  under  gov-  “It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  hjs  hjt  parade.”  He  died  of  a  ha^  filed. 

ernment  control.  .  .  .  perform  our  business  techniques  heart  ailment,  making  page  one  “The  Associated  Press  has  al- 

Recaptiire  Leadership  ‘o  popularize  those  ^yjth  his  obituary  in  the  H-A.  ways  sought  to  present  all  sides 

“If  these  dire  possibilities  are  ‘®chniques.  If  advertising  is  to  jhe  time  of  his  death  he  was  of  any  news  story  and  report  the 

in  front  of  us  it  seems  to  me  proper  social  functions  publicity  director  for  Pick  Hotels  obtainable  facts,  fully,  fairly  and 

that  it  is  time  for  business  leader-  of  tomorrow,  we  Corp.  He  had  been  an  intimate  without  favor.  I  have  the  fullest 

ship  to  assert  itself.  Instead  of  shape  the  pxilicies  that  friend  of  the  late  John  Barrymore,  confidence  that  Robert  Berrellez 

fighting  controls,  it  would  seem  V?  of  govern-  actor,  and  was  the  last  of  the  has  adhered  to  these  reportorial 

to  be  the  better  part  of  wisdom  country  and  in  the  oldtime  reporters  who  covered  standards  in  his  work  in  Vene- 

for  the  business  man  to  recapture  that^we  seek  for  the  next  fjres  on  their  bicycles  and  wrote  zuela. 

leadership  by  helping  to  set  the  Seneration.  their  stories  in  longhand.  “Due  to  this  and  other  concur- 

rules.  .  .  .  K  •  "  Wir  •  ^  native  of  Prague,  Bohemia,  rent  developments,  as  a  matter 

“If  we  fail  to  come  forward  NEA  Spring  M©©ting  he  joined  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  of  principle,  the  Associated  Press 
with  a  plan  for  our  own  industry  Spring  meeting  of  the  National  1892  and  covered  the  World’s  Co-  will  cease  its  news  -  distributing 
— some  one  else  will  make  one  Editorial  Association  will  take  lumbian  Exposition  in  1893.  In  operations  in  Venezuela  but  will 
up  for  us.  place  at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  1900,  when  William  Randolph  continue  to  provide  staff  coverage 

“Certainly  every  businessman  is  York,  April  19-21,  it  is  announced  Hearst  started  his  Chicago  Amer-  for  news  of  Venezuela.  A  succes- 
taking  a  brand  new  look  at  his  by  Don  Eck,  NEA  general  mana-  ican,  Mr.  Lederer  was  the  first  sor  to  Berrellez  will  be  assigned 
own  company  policies  today — in  ger.  reporter  hired  by  that  paper.  promptly.” 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 

Rule  On  Contracts 
Against  Competition 

By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


A  SEMI-WEEKLY  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  in  Charles  City,  Iowa,  was 
sold  to  the  publisher  of  the  Daily 
Press  in  that  city.  Under  the  sale 
agreement  the  publisher  of  this 
newspaper  transferred  to  its  buyer 
the  subscription  list,  past  due  ac¬ 
counts  and  the  good  will,  and 
agreed  that  for  15  years  he  would 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly,  in¬ 
dividually  or  for  others,  engage  in 
the  publication  of  any  newspaper 
in  that  city. 

A  few  years  and  the  one-time 
owner  of  the  Twice- A-Week  news¬ 
paper  launched  the  Shopping 
Guide,  a  newspaper  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  subscriptions  and  maxi¬ 
mum  of  advertising.  Prompted 
by  this  infraction  of  the  covenant 
against  competition  in  his  pur¬ 
chase  contract,  the  publisher  of 
the  Daily  Press  sued  for  an  in¬ 
junction. 

2  Defenses  Contended 

Two  defenses  were  interposed 
to  this  action;  first,  that  the  Shop¬ 
ping  Guide  was  not  a  newspaper; 
75%  of  its  revenue  was  from  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  Guide  did,  how¬ 
ever,  publish  the  statement  that 
it  had  a  guaranteed  circulation  of 
4,250  followed  by  the  designation, 
“A  weekly  magazine.” 

This  Shopping  Guide,  asserted 
the  Iowa  court,  was  a  newspaper. 
If  a  publisher  of  a  newspaper 
should  decide  to  increase  its  cir¬ 
culation  by  not  charging  anything 
for  subscriptions  and  by  reason  of 
such  increased  circulation  in¬ 
creased  the  advertising  rates  and 
could  thereby  as  successfully  oper¬ 
ate  as  by  charging  a  subscription, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  pub¬ 
lication  should  lose  its  character 
as  a  newspaper. 

The  second  defense  was  that  the 
contract  was  invalid  as  in  restraint 
of  trade. 

The  court  held  the  cpntract 
valid  and  enforceable.  Contracts 
not  to  engage  in  a  particular  busi¬ 
ness  at  a  certain  place  for  a  lim¬ 
ited  period  are  quite  generally 
held  valid  when  made  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  sale  of  a  business 
and  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  purchaser  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  thing  purchased. 

Reasonably  Necessary 

The  agreement  was  reasonably 
necessary  to  enable  the  purchaser 
to  obtain  the  benefits  of  his  pur¬ 
chase  under  the  contract.  It  was 
not  unreasonable  or  oppressive  or 
inequitable  and  was  not  only  a 
valid  contract  but  such  a  contract 
as  the  court  would  enforce  and 
prevent  its  violation  by  injunction. 

In  October,  1950,  a  contract  of 
this  character  under  which  the 
seller  of  a  business  covenanted 


not  to  enter  any  business  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  buyer  was  before 
a  West  Virginia  court  and  there 
this  century-old  defense  was  in¬ 
terposed  to  an  action  for  its  en¬ 
forcement. 

The  old  view,  said  the  court, 
that  any  restraint  of  trade  cover¬ 
ing  the  entire  state  or  nation  is 
invalid  has  almost  disappeared,  at 
least  where  the  restraint  is  lim¬ 
ited  in  time.  Where  there  is  no 
express  limitation  in  space  courts 
will  endeavor  to  interpret  the  con¬ 
tract  as  providing  for  a  reasonable 
limitation  in  view  of  the  attendant 
circumstances. 

The  increase  of  judicial  toler¬ 
ance  toward  these  contracts  may 
be  measured  by  comparison  of  this 
attitude  expressed  by  this  West 
Virginia  court  with  the  vehement 
outburst  of  an  English  judge  long 
ago,  “Such  a  contract  is  void;  it 
is  against  the  common  law  and 
‘per  Dieu’  if  I  had  the  man  here 
who  seeks  to  enforce  it  he’d  be 
fined  and  jailed.” 

Settled  Law  in  1415 

Among  the  most  ancient  rules 
of  the  common  law,  said  a  Mass¬ 
achusetts  court  in  1837,  there  was 
the  rule  that  covenants  in  restraint 
of  trade  are  void.  As  early  as 
1415  we  find  that  this  was  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  held  a  settled  law. 
Through  a  succession  of  decisions 
it  has  been  handed  down  to  us 
unquestioned  until  the  present 
time. 

It  is  true  that  the  general 
rule  has  from  time  to  time  been 
modified  and  qualified  but  the 
principle  has  always  been  regard¬ 
ed  as  important  and  salutary. 

The  test  today  of  the  validity 
of  contracts  restraining  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  competitive  news¬ 
paper  or  the  conduct  of  another 
business,  as  stated  by  the  West 
Virginia  court,  is  the  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  the  restraint  imposed  and 
that  it  be  enforced  as  to  time  and 
territory-  only  to  the  extent  neces¬ 
sary  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
parties  and  the  interests  of  the 
public. 

This  statement  of  law  is  an 
echo  of  the  measure  of  the  validity 
of  these  agreements  laid  down  in 
an  opinion  of  former  Chief  Justice 
Taft  when  he  was  a  judge  of  the 
Federal  Circuit  Court: 

“We  do  not  see  how  a  better 
test  can  be  applied  to  the  question 
whether  reasonable  or  not,  than 
by  considering  whether  the  re¬ 
straint  is  such  only  as  to  afford 
a  fair  protection  to  the  interests 
of  the  party  in  favor  of  whom  it 
is  given  and  not  so  large  as  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  interests  of  the 
public.” 


From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


Now  Hospitals  Are 
^^Banks/^  Too! 

Doc  Simpson  was  sayings  '^Hospi- 
tals  are  building  up  'bone  banks’  that 
work  just  like  blood  banks.  When 
bone  is  needed,  the  surgeon  takes  one 
from  a  refrigerator,  cuts  it  to  the  right 
shape  and  simply  splices  it  in.** 

“You  doctors  are  sure  making 
progress,”  I  says,  “but  tell  me,  are 
any  of  the  patients  fussy  about  whose 
bone  they’re  getting?” 

"No  sir!**  replies  Doc.  "No  more 
than  they  worry  about  whose  blood 
they  get.  No  one  yet  asked  for  a  bone 
from  a  man  who  went  to  the  same 
school  or  church  he  did.** 

From  where  I  sit,  it  would  be  a  better 
world  if  we  were  half  as  willing  to 
accept  other  people’s  ideas  and  tastes, 
as  we  seem  to  be  willing  to  accept 
their  bone  and  blood.  There’ll  always 
be  differences.  Some  like  buttermilk, 
others  would  rather  have  a  sparkling 
glass  of  temperate  beer.  But  under¬ 
neath  we’re  pretty  much  the  same — 
deserving  each  other’s  respect  and 
tolerance! 


Copyright,  1949,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 
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Greenville  Staff 
Gets  $35,000 
In  C-of-L  Bonus 

Greenville,  S.  C.  —  Employes 
of  the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  News- 
Piedmont  Co.  were  given  a  post- 
Christmas  cost-of-living  bonus  to¬ 
taling  approximately  $35,000. 

This  amounted  to  two  weeks’ 
pay  for  employes  who  have  been 
with  the  company  more  than  one 
year  and  to  one  weeks’  pay  for 
employes  who  have  been  with  the 
company  six  to  12  months. 

This  special  bonus  was  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  Christmas  checks,  which 
totaled  approximately  $20,000,  and 
funds  set  aside  each  year  in  the 
company’s  profit-sharing  trust. 

The  Christmas  checks  this  year 
amounted  to  $10  for  employes 
with  the  company  less  than  one 
year;  $25  for  one  to  five  years; 
$50  for  five  to  10  years;  $75  for 
10  to  15  years;  $100  for  15  to 
20  years,  and  $125  for  over  20 
years. 

*  4>  * 

Miami,  Fla. — The  Miami  Her¬ 
ald  distributed  a  Christmas  bonus 
to  more  than  650  employes. 

James  L.  Knight,  business  man¬ 
ager,  said  Herald  workers  with 
more  than  one  year’s  service  re¬ 
ceived  two  weeks’  salary  and  those 
of  less  than  one  year  proportional 
amounts. 

Employes  of  WQAM,  the  Her¬ 
ald  radio  station,  were  given  simi¬ 
lar  bonuses. 

*  »  * 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. — ^The  Spar¬ 
tanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Journal 

has  completed  distribution  of  its 
annual  bonus  of  a  full  week’s  ex¬ 
tra  pay  to  all  employes.  The  news¬ 
papers  have  also  inaugurated  a 

pension  system  for  employes. 

*  •  * 

Providence,  R.  I. — ^The  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  Co.,  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  it  had  arranged  group 
life  insurance  for  about  800 
Journal  and  Bulletin  employes. 
The  policies  carry  a  death  benefit 
of  $1,500. 

Sevellon  Brown,  editor  and 
publisher,  said  the  company  will 
bear  the  entire  expense. 

«  *  « 

Montgomery,  Ala. — The  Mont¬ 
gomery  Advertiser-Journal  granted 
all  employes  with  six  months  or 
more  of  service  a  5%  “cost  of  liv¬ 
ing’’  salary  increase  Jan.  1. 

■ 

Price  Bros.  Posts 
More  Scholarships 

Quebec  —  Five  more  forestry 
scholarships  have  been  awarded 
students  at  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick  by  Price  Brothers  and 
Co.,  newsprint  firm.  Each  winner 
will  receive  $400.  First  such 
scholarships  were  set  up  in  1948, 
so  that  five  scholarships  could  be 
awarded  annually  for  five  years, 
total  amount  of  the  gift  being 
$10,000. 


Editorial  Without 
Words  Is  Warning 

Mattoon,  111.  —  An  “editorial 
without  words”  appeared  in  the 
Mattoon  Journal-Gazette  for  Dec. 
30,  serving  as  a  warning  to  New 
Year’s  Eve  motorists. 

A  two-column  black  bordered 
white  space  was  reserved  on  page 
one,  with  the  explanation  the 
white  space  was  presented  for  use 
of  those  persons  who  planned  to 
indulge  in  alcohol  and  then  drive 
automobiles  during  the  holiday 
week-end. 

W.  B.  Hamel,  publisher,  re¬ 
ported  the  editorial  had  appar¬ 
ently  done  its  job  for  there  were 
no  fatal  accidents  and  none  of  a 
serious  nature  in  the  Mattoon 
area  over  the  week-end.  He  cred¬ 
ited  the  idea  to  John  R.  Miller, 
city  editor. 

Corpus  Christ! 
Daily  Sets  Up 
Education  Fund 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  —  A 
fourth  program  of  extra  benefits 
supplementing  regular  earnings  of 
Caller-Times  employes  has  been 
announced  by  Conway  C.  Craig, 
publisher. 

The  newest  program  establishes 
a  fund  to  assist  employes  in  giv¬ 
ing  their  children  a  college  or 
trade  school  education.  An  em¬ 
ploye  may  bring  one  to  three  chil¬ 
dren  under  the  plan.  For  the  first 
child  the  employe  pays  from  $1 
to  $10  a  month  and  the  company 
matches  the  contribution.  For  a 
second  child  the  company  will 
put  $2  in  trust  for  every  $1  saved 
by  the  parent.  For  a  third  child 
the  ratio  is  $3  to  $1. 

Maximum  accumulation  per 
child  will  be  $2,400  which  may 
be  drawn  upon  at  the  rate  of  $600 
a  year.  Employes  leaving  the  com¬ 
pany  before  their  children  reach 
college  age  get  back  all  they  saved 
plus  2%. 

Other  Caller  -  Times  employer- 
employe  benefits  include  a  $1,000 
to  $5,000  life  and  total  disability 
insurance  policy  for  which  the 
employe  pays  one-third  of  the 
premium  and  the  company  two- 
thirds;  a  low-cost  medical  and 
hospitalization  fund  for  employes 
and  their  families,  and  a  retire¬ 
ment  program  to  supplement  fed¬ 
eral  social  security 

Deficits  in  the  medical  fund  are 
underwritten  by  the  paper  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  dollar-for-dollar  match¬ 
ing. 

Members  of  the  retirement  pro¬ 
gram,  if  under  40  when  they  enter, 
pay  2%  of  their  regular  wages 
and  the  company  6%.  Older  em¬ 
ployes  pay  3  or  4%  of  their  wages 
and  the  company  matches  their 
contribution  by  as  much  as  10%. 

Approximately  300  persons  are 
in  the  various  benefit  programs, 
many  in  all. 


Court  Forbids 
Old  Gold  Claim 
As  Deception 

Richmond,  Va.  —  P.  Lorillard 
Co.  must  cease  and  desist  from 
advertising  that  Old  Gold  ciga¬ 
rettes  contain  less  nicotine,  tars 
and  resins  and  are  less  irritating 
to  the  throat  than  any  of  the  other 
leading  brands. 

So  ruled  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit 
here  Dec.  29  in  affirming  an  order 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
against  false  and  misleading  ad¬ 
vertisements  based  on  a  Readers’ 
Digest  survey. 

The  court  also  affirmed  orders 
banning  false  advertising  by  Lor¬ 
illard  of  its  Beech-Nut  cigarettes, 
Sensation  cigarettes  and  Friends 
smoking  tobacco. 

The  company  fought  hard  to 
retain  the  right  to  tell  the  public 
that  the  magazine’s  survey  had 
proved  Old  Golds  less  irritating 
than  other  major  brands  tested. 

And  on  this  score  the  appeals 
court  bore  down  hardest.  The 
court’s  opinion,  written  by  Chief 
Judge  John  J.  Parker,  declared: 

“An  examination  of  the  adver¬ 
tisements  shows  a  perversion  of 
the  meaning  of  the  Readers’  Di¬ 
gest  article  which  does  little  credit 
to  the  company’s  advertising  de¬ 
partment — a  perversion  which  re¬ 
sults  in  the  use  of  the  truth  in  such 


a  way  as  to  cause  a  reader  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  exact  opposite  of  what 
was  intended  by  the  writer  of  the 
article.” 

The  opinion  noted  that  the 
article  in  question  pointed  out 
that  the  difference  between  nico¬ 
tine  found  in  all  major  brands 
“was  so  small  as  to  be  entirely 
insignificant  and  utterly  without 
meaning  so  far  as  the  effect  upon 
the  smoker  was  concenred.” 

The  opinion  continued: 

“The  company  proceeded  to  ad¬ 
vertise  this  difference  as  though  it 
had  received  a  citation  for  public 
service  instead  of  a  castigation 
from  the  Readers’  Digest.  ...  To 
tell  less  than  the  whole  truth  is 
a  well-known  method  of  decep¬ 
tion;  and  he  who  deceives  by  re¬ 
sorting  to  such  method  cannot 
excuse  the  deception  by  relying 
upon  the  truthfulness  per  se  of 
the  partial  truth  by  which  it  has 
been  accomplished.” 

The  company  said  the  opinion 
referred  to  advertising  used  eight 
years  ago,  and  no  longer  used. 
The  theme  of  current  Old  Gold 
advertising  is  “a  treat  instead  of 
a  treatment.” 

■ 

Title  for  Newhouse 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — The  name  of 
S.  I.  Newhouse  replaced  that  of 
Ernest  L.  Owen  as  publisher  on 
the  masthead  of  the  Post-Standard 
on  Jan.  1.  Mr.  Owen  retired  re¬ 
cently.  Richard  H.  Amberg  is 
listed  as  general  manager. 


Take  a  slug  as  it  comes  from  the  casting  machine. 

Stereotype  it  using  a  Burgess  mat.  Then  compare  the  casting 
with  the  original  slug.  Every  detail  is  there... clean, 
sharp  and  bright. 

That’s  reproduction  that  rivals  the  original.  It  is  the  result  of 
laboratory  controls  in  the  manufacture  of  Burgess  mats... 
controls  that  guarantee  uniform  moisture  content, 
greater  plasticity,  a  smoother  surface  and  uniform  shrinkage. 
Why  not  put  Burgess  mats  to  work  in  your  shop  today.’ 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 
Burgess  Chrome  and  Tone-Tex  Matt 
FRiEPORT,  ILLINOIS 
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^  ^  ^  ^  cellent  coverage.  However,  Mr. 

lYlOirO  Vi^OVOrCI^©  Anderson  contends  that  news  in- 
■kw  j  m  w  ^  ^  tended  for  the  U.  S.  should  come 

NOGClGCl  rvDrOQQ#  from  Americans  unfettered  by  na- 
*  _  ,  tural  native  biases  and  govem- 

Editor  Declares  pressures. 

A  goodly  number  of  the  thinly 
Foreign  correspondents  are  dis-  spread  American  reporters,  he  be- 
appearing  because  news  agencies  Ueves,  do  not  have  economic  back- 
won’t  pay  the  price  to  maintain  ground,  language  fluency,  or  his- 
them.  reports  Russell  F.  Anderson,  torical  perspective  to  do  a  good 
editor  of  World  News,  published  interpretive  job. 
by  the  McGraw  Hill  Co.  foreign  editor  interviewed 

Only  293  Americans  were  over-  jp  survey  states  that  publica- 
seas  before  the  Korean  War  as  tjops  keep  good  men  at  a  few 
full-time  correspondents  for  U.  S.  pojpts  gpj  fly  them  to  trouble 
newspapers,  magazines,  press  as-  spots  if  and  when  a  story  breaks, 
sociations  and  radio  networks,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  survey  Mr.  Anderson  . 

conducted.  |  - 

Government  Depends  On  It 
“Had  Korea  been  adequately  ! 
staffed  with  correspondents,  Amer-  1 
ican  readers  would  have  under-  i 
stood  the  tinderbox  situation  that  : 
existed.  Chances  are,  too,  that 
the  U.  S.  military  would  not  have 
been  caught  napping  had  prewar 
developments  been  fully  covered,”  i 
Mr.  Anderson  comments  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  of  the  Univer-  , 
sity  of  Michigan.  i  CDS  A I 

“The  Korean  example  is  not  the  j  a"tAI 

exception.  It  is  the  rule.  Should  I 
war  break  out  today  in  Greece,  i  _ 

Iran.  Turkey,  Yugoslavia,  or  any  !  C 

of  the  other  smoldering  areas  of  ^  j| 

the  world  (except  Germany),  the  ! 
same  lack  of  pre-event  reporting 
would  prevail.”  Q  I  I  f  I  I 

Key  figures  in  government  draw  ^  Ij  IJ  j  I  I 
heavily  from  press  reports  in  for-  j 
mulating  their  judgments,  Mr.  i 
Anderson  writes. 

‘The  sometimes  unrealistic  . 
moves  by  the  U.  S.  State  Depart-  | 
ment,  and  foolish  pc^icy  demands 
from  the  floor  of  Congress,  are  ^ 
the  telltale  tipoffs  as  to  just  how 
important  our  foreign  press  cov-  , 
erage  is  in  formulating  official  | 
government  opinion,”  his  survey  | 
article  asserts.  i  q  _ 

Besides  the  economic  cause —  |  _ 

financial  retrenchment  by  news  facing  sn 

agencies,  Mr.  Anderson  found  ;  adequate 

that  the  American  public  does  not  I 
demand  more  complete  foreign  Dusinessn 

coverage,  so  does  not  get  it.  In-  insurance 

creasing  foreign  censorship  is  also  lUitruul 

partly  responsible  for  the  “dis-  ^ 
appearing  foreign  correspondent.”  j  available 

Former  INS  Correspondent  j  capital. 

Mr.  Anderson,  an  alumnus  of  Por  gx: 

Michigan,  a  former  foreign  corre-  .  . 

spondent  for  International  News  one- 

Service  and  a  combat  correspond-  |  loans  wet 

ent  in  the  Pacific  during  World  i  u/nrth  nf 

War  II,  heads  the  McGraw-Hill 
foreign  bureau  network  with  70  of  our  bui 

correspondents.  less  than 

In  the  first  global  survey  of 
American  newsgathering,  Mr.  An¬ 
derson  says  the  293  “pre-Korean” 
correspondents  were  fewer  than  I 
the  number  of  reporters  abroad 
in  pre-Munich  times.  In  1945,  the 
last  year  of  the  war,  there  were 
2,700  U.  S.  correspondents  ac¬ 
credited  to  or  registered  with  the 
•American  Armed  Forces. 

There  are  reporters,  nationals 
of  the  countries  in  which  they  ________ 

work,  who  are  able  to  provide  ex- 
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This,  says  Mr.  Anderson,  per¬ 
mits  little  or  no  opportunity  for 
interpretive  reporting  that  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  give  a  broad  understanding 
of  the  less  spectacular  areas. 

More  Pressure  Needed 
He  believes  there  is  poor  cov¬ 
erage  of  Eastern  Europe,  Latin 
America,  Asia,  Scandinavia,  and 
of  utmost  importance — Russia. 

There  are  only  five  American  cor¬ 
respondents  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

“Not  enough  pressure  is  brought 
to  bear  by  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines  on  the  U.  S.  Government 
to  adopt  a  more  aggressive  policy, 
insisting  that  the  Sovii.t  Union 


accord  American  newspapermen 
the  same  treatment  we  give  Ri»- 
sian  correspondents  in  this  coun¬ 
try,”  writes  Mr.  Anderson. 

“What  has  me  concerned  is  the 
total  inadequacy  of  our  day-to-day 
coverage  at  a  time  when  the 
United  States  is  in  desperate  need 
of  experienced  eyes  and  ears  in 
all  parts  of  the  globe.” 

■ 

223  at  Ski  School 

Wausau,  Wis. — A  total  of  223 
children  registered  for  the  annual 
ski  school  sponsored  by  the  Wau¬ 
sau  Daily  Record-Herald  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  Wausau  Ski  Club. 


fv 


SPEAKING  OF  THE  % 

SMALL  ^ 
BUSINESSMAN...! 


'  '-'Sv 


One  of  the  big  problems  constantly 
facing  small  businesses  is  how  to  obtain 
adequate  financing.  To  help  the  small 
businessman  solve  this  problem,  the  life 
insurance  industry  in  general — and  The 
Mutual  Life  in  particular  is  making 
available  a  ready  supply  of  working 
capital. 

For  example,  in  a  recent  five-year  pe¬ 
riod  one-fourth  of  Mutual  Life’s  business 
loans  were  made  to  borrowers  with  a  net 
worth  of  less  than  $100,000.  Almost  half 
of  our  business  loans  were  for  amounts  of 
less  than  $50,000. 


Even  these  figures  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  The  Mutual  Life  also  pro¬ 
vides  funds  for  small  business  iudirectly. 
Between  20^^  and  25^(  of  our  invest¬ 
ments  in  finance  companies  are  used  to 
supply  capital  to  small  businessmen.  And 
many  of  the  large  industrial  corporations 
whose  securities  we  hold  finance  their 
customers  and  suppliers. 

S^),  in  addition  to  providing  iXTsonal 
and  family  security  for  millions  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  Canadians,  life  insurance  dol¬ 
lars  are  also  helping  small  businessmen 
make  the  most  of  their  opportunities. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 
BROADWAY  AT  55th  STREET  T  d||  :  NEW  YORK  19,  NEW  YORK 


Good  Fellows 
Raise  Yuletide 
Funds  for  Poor 


Winona,  Minn.  —  Every  needy 
child  in  this  city  of  25,000  had 
new  warm  clothing  this  Christmas 
as  a  result  of  the  fund  drive  of 
the  Good  Fellows  Club  put  on 
each  year  by  the  Republican- 
Herald. 

Through  a  campaign  using  daily 
front  page  stories  and  advertising, 
the  Republican-Herald  raised  $5,- 
358.49  to  buy  clothing  items  for 
nearly  800  children. 

None  of  the  contributions  from 
citizens  and  business  firms  were 
solicited,  and  publicity  alone  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  success  of  the 
drive.  The  Republican-Herald  has 
operated  the  Good  Fellows  Club 
each  Christmas  season  since  1910. 


Spartanburg,  S.  C. — Food  bas¬ 
kets  were  distributed  to  900  fami¬ 
lies  via  the  Journal-Herald’s  Good 
Fellows  Cheer  Campaign 


Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  —  More  than 
$4,000  was  subscribed  for  the 
Good  Fellows  fund  under  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  Tuscaloosa  News. 


selves  had  given  such  a  party  in 
their  own  meeting  rooms,  800  ca¬ 
pacity.  The  News  got  back  of 
the  movement  this  year  and  the 
party  was  in  the  municipal  audi¬ 
torium. 

A  highlight  of  the  day  was  the 
crowning  of  the  Queen  by  Santa. 
Other  features  were  two  scholar¬ 
ships,  one  worth  $1,000  presented 
by  James  Donn,  president  of 
Gulfstream  race  course,  the  other 
worth  $800,  presented  by  Kath¬ 
erine  Barkley,  owner  of  the  La 
France  School  of  Beauty  Culture. 
The  boy  and  girl  are  now  as¬ 
sured  a  start  in  life  which  they 
would  not  have  had  otherwise. 


Gadsden,  Ala. — Seven  hundred 
Christmas  baskets  were  delivered 
to  needy  families  in  Etowah 
County  as  a  result  of  the  Good 
Fellows  fund  sponsored  by  the 
Gadsden  Times. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. — The  Buffalo 
Courier-Express  Good  Fellows  vis¬ 
ited  the  veterans’  hospitals  here 
and  at  Batavia  on  Christmas  Day 
and  distributed  gifts  to  all  pa¬ 
tients. 


Woonsocket,  R.  I.  —  Sold  by 
members  of  the  city’s  three  civic 
clubs  who  band  together  under 
the  name  of  Good  Fellows,  the 
1,000  copies  of  a  special  “Milk 
Fund”  edition  of  the  Woonsocket 
Call  were  disposed  of  in  record 
time  on  Dec.  23. 

The  Good  Fellows  collected  a 
record-breaking  $537.11  while 
making  their  rounds  of  retail 
stores,  restaurants  and  business 
offices.  The  1949  “take”  was 
$431.77. 

The  Woonsocket  Call  and  the 
Woonsocket  Family  and  Child 
Welfare  Service  are  co-sponsors  of 
the  appeal.  Contributions  Usually 
exceeding  $3,000  are  used 
throughout  the  year  to  supply  milk 
to  underprivileged  children. 


Minneapolis  Columns 
Inspire  Cheerful  Acts 

Minneapolis — ^Two  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  columnists  — 
Cedric  Adams  and  George  Grim 
— spread  Yuletide  cheer  by  in¬ 
spiring  two  separate  gift  projects 
through  their  columns. 

A  total  of  more  than  15,000 
Christmas  gifts  contributed  by 
Cedric’s  readers  were  distributed 
among  4,485  residents  of  three 
state  institutions  for  the  mentally 
retarded.  In  addition,  cash  con¬ 
tributions  of  more  than  $2,000 
made  it  possible  to  install  nine 
television  sets  at  the  institutions. 

For  the  second  successive  year, 
Mr.  Grim  introduced  a  different 
kind  of  Santa — “Santa  Anony¬ 
mous.”  Prompted  by  a  reader’s 
suggestion,  Santa  Anonymous 
spearheaded  the  idea  that  office 
parties  exchange  toys  instead  of 
the  usual  little  gifts — the  toys  to 
be  donated  to  needy  children. 

Banks  and  factories,  clubs  and 
individuals,  sewing  circles  and 
stores  all  gave  Santa  Anonymous 
parties.  The  result:  almost  10,000 
gifts  were  distributed  to  young¬ 
sters  in  settlement  houses  and 
broken  homes. 


leged  children  at  a  Christmas 
party.  Expenses  were  defrayed  by 
contributions  to  the  News-Post 
and  theater  management. 

One  hundred  News-Post  and 
Sunday  American  honor  carriers 
were  feted  at  a  dinner. 


Party  for  800  Kids 
Expands;  5.000  Now 

Miami  —  On  Sunday,  Dec.  24, 
the  Miami  Daily  News,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  29ers  of  the 
Scottish  Rite,  and  radio  station 
WIOD,  had  a  Christmas  party  for 
Dade  County  needy  and  handi¬ 
capped  children  which  attracted 
more  than  5,000  persons. 

Heretofore,  the  2^rs  them- 


Providence  Bounty 

PROvroENCE,  R.  I.  —  Thanks  to 
the  generosity  of  residents  of  the 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  circu¬ 
lation  area,  the  Rhode  Island  Santa 
Fund,  sponsored  by  these  newspa¬ 
pers,  successfully  completed  its 
27th  banner  year. 

Santa,  in  the  person  of  Editorial 
Writer  Fred  Perry,  had  issued  an 
appeal  for  $7,000  to  provide  gifts 
of  games,  toys  and  candy  for  13,- 
000  needy  children  whose  names 
had  been  turned  in  by  wel¬ 
fare  organizations  and  district 
nurses.  He  asked  that  individual 
gifts  be  limited  in  amount  to  $5, 
but  set  no  limit  for  group  dona¬ 
tions. 

By  Christmas  Eve,  after  all  the 
gifts  had  been  delivered  by  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin  circulation  drivers,  the 
fund  had  been  oversubscribed  by 
$564, 


Norfolk  Dailies' 
Ad  Departments 
Consolidated 


Benefit  for  Boys  Club 

Los  Angeles  —  Los  Angeles 
Time^  national  sports  award  din¬ 
ner,  with  more  than  1,000  guests 
in  attendance,  took  place  Dec.  27. 
Sixteen  outstanding  athletes  were 
present  or  represented  by  proxies. 
Braven  Dyer,  Times  columnist, 
was  emcee,  with  Norman  Chand¬ 
ler,  publisher  of  the  Times,  and 
Philip  Chandler,  president  of 
Times  Charities,  Inc.,  speaking  in 
behalf  of  the  Times  Boys  Club, 
which  benefits  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  dinner. 


Beloit,  Wis — Despite  sub-zero 
cold,  240  carriers  of  the  Beloit 
Daily  News  enjoyed  their  annual 
Christmas  party  as  guests  of  R.  F. 
Collins,  C.  F.  Karstaedt  and  Wal¬ 
ter  A.  Strong,  co-publishers. 


New  London,  Conn. — Follow¬ 
ing  a  practice  established  many 
years  ago  by  the  New  London 
Day’s  late  publisher,  Theodore 
Bodenwein,  that  newspaper  gave 
its  Dec.  30  edition  to  its  dealers 
and  carriers  as  a  New  Year’s  pres¬ 
ent.  The  gift  represents  an  addi¬ 
tional  $728  profit  to  the  retailers. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. — ^The  Buffalo 
Evening  News  recorded  contribu¬ 
tions  of  $14,398  to  the  News-Ro¬ 
tary  Club  Crippled  Children’s 
Camp  Fund. 


Memphis  —  Needy  and  under¬ 
privileged  families  received  4,100 
baskets  of  food,  made  possible  by 
contributions  of  more  than  $26,- 
000  to  the  Christmas  Basket  Fund 
of  the  Commercial  Appeal  and  the 
American  Legion. 


Norfolk,  Va. — Advertising  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Norfolk  Ledger- 
Dispatch  and  Virginian-Pilot  were 
consolidated 
Jan.  1. 

H,  S.  Lewis, 
president  of  Nor¬ 
folk  Newspapers, 

Inc.,  announced 
appointment  of 
Ellis  L.  Loveless, 

55,  who  had 
been  advertising 
manager  of  the 
Ledger -Dispatch, 
as  advertising  di- 
rector  of  Nor-  I.oveless 
folk  Newspapers,  Inc.  He  will  di¬ 
rect  both  the  retail  and  general 
display  advertising. 

Managers  Named 

H.  B  Tatem,  56,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Virginian-Pilot, 
became  assistant  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  Norfolk  Newspapers. 
Two  assistant  managers  for  retail 
advertising  were  named.  They  are 
R.  Bain  Walker,  43,  and  James 
E.  Simmons,  38,  who  had  been 
assistant  advertising  managers  of 
the  Ledger-Dispatch  and  Virgin¬ 
ian-Pilot,  respectively. 

Norfolk  Newspapers  also 
changed  the  designation  of  adver¬ 
tising  classifications.  The  display 
advertising  classification  former¬ 
ly  “national’  was  changed  to  “gen¬ 
eral”  and  that  formerly  termed 
“local”  became  “retail.”  The 
“wholesale  regional”  classification 
was  eliminated. 


Wilmington,  Del. — The  News- 
Journal  Co.,  for  the  27th  year, 
sponsored  a  campaign  raising  $8,- 
804  for  the  25  neediest  families. 


Tom  Gooch  Welcomes 
Carter,  Evans  to  Dallas 


Children's  Events 
Baltimore  —  The  Baltimore 
News-Post  and  Sunday  American, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  and  Loew’s  Theaters, 
played  hosts  to  4,800  underprivi- 


Dallas — As  a  bus  cavalcade, 
which  included  Amon  Carter  and 
Silliman  Evans,  rolled  into  Dallas 
from  Fort  Worth,  they  were  wel¬ 
comed  with  Dallas  “passports” 
presented  by  Tom  C.  Gooch,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald. 

Many  members  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean  accom¬ 
panied  Mr.  Evans,  the  publisher, 
and  275  Nashville  football  fans 
who  went  by  special  train  to  the 
Cotton  Bowl  on  New  Year’s  Day. 

They  stopped  in  Fort  Worth  as 
guests  of  Mr.  Carter,  who  for¬ 
merly  employed  Mr.  Evans  on  his 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram.  The 
Star-Telegram  printed  a  miniature 
Nashville  Tennessean. 


Stanley  Leonard  will  continue 
as  general  advertising  manager 
and  Rawlings  Keefe,  36,  was  op- 
pointed  assistant  general  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  William  S.  Davis 
will  continue  as  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manage.'.  The  classified  de¬ 
partment  already  had  served  both 
newspapers  and  was  not  affected 
by  the  consolidation. 

All  Natives 

Mr.  Loveless  had  been  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Ledger-Dis¬ 
patch  since  1044  and  prior  to  that 
had  been  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager  for  18  years.  He  came  to  the 
Ledger-Dispatch  in  1919,  follow¬ 
ing  Navy  service  in  World  War  I. 
Prior  to  that  he  had  been  with 
the  advertising  department  of  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News. 

Those  appointed  to  the  other 
four  new  positions  are  all  natives 
of  Norfolk. 


No.  1  in  Hall  of  Fame 

Dallas — ^Tris  Speaker  was  re¬ 
cently  elected  the  first  athlete  in 
the  Texas  Sports  Hall  of  Fame. 
The  announcement  was  made  by 
Bill  Rives,  Sports  Editor  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Texas  Sports  Writers 
Association. 
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Spanning  4900  Miles  of  Strategic  Source  of  Supply 


The  distance  from  Bishop,  Texas,  to  Prince 
Rupert,  British  Columbia,  via  Cumberland, 
Maryland,  and  other  Celanese  plants  is  approxi¬ 
mately  4900  miles.  This  span  represents  a 
planned  and  integrated  source  of  raw  materials 
and  production  for  Celanese  Corporation  of 
America. 

Early  in  the  Company’s  history,  the  Celanese 
management  took  steps  to  assure  supplies  of 
major  raw  materials  to  protect  the  growth  of 
the  business.  This  has  enabled  the  Company  to 
meet  the  increasing  demand  for  Celanese  prod¬ 
ucts— textile  yarns,  chemicals,  plastics— which 
has  doubled  and  redoubled  many  times. 

This  policy  led  in  1944  to  the  building  of  a 
plant  near  Bishop,  Texas,  to  produce  organic 
chemicals  from  petroleum  natural  gases.  It  was 
more  than  a  plant.  It  was  an  advanced  and  effi¬ 
cient  plan  for  oxidizing  hydrocarbons  by  meth¬ 
ods  commercially  engineered  for  the  first  time. 
In  World  War  II  it  helped  contribute  to  the 


chemical  needs  of  the  defense  program,  in  addi 
tion  to  supplying  chemicals  for  Celanese’  own 


Today  it  is  vastly  expanded  into  one  of  the 


an  important  strategic  material,  along  with 


iron,  oil  and  cotton. 


World  supplies  of  cellulose  are  less  than  the 


demand.  The  operations  of  Columbia  Cellulose 


great  chemical  production  centers  of  the  coun¬ 

Company,  Ltd.,  in  Canada  will  materially  in¬ 

try.  It  is  also  fortified  with  modern  laboratories 

crease  America’s  supplies  of  this  vital  raw  ma¬ 

and  pilot  plants  for  continuing  large  scale  re¬ 

terial  on  a  self-perpetuating  basis.  For  the  Com¬ 

search  in  petro-chemistry,  in  which  Celanese 

pany’s  lease  with  the  Government  of  British 

has  pioneered  for  many  years. 

Nearly  5000  miles  to  the  north  of  Bishop, 
at  Prince  Rupert,  British  Columbia,  another 
important  supply  project  is  about  ready  to  be¬ 
gin  operations.  Here,  near  some  of  the  world’s 
largest  and  finest  timber  reserves,  a  tremendous, 
modern  pulp  mill  has  been  constructed  by 
Columbia  Cellulose  Company,  Ltd.,  a  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  Celanese  Corporation  of  America.  It  will 
produce  substantial  quantities  of  high  alpha 
cellulose,  scheduled  to  begin  early  this  year. 

Cellulose  is  one  of  the  basic  raw  materials 
for  making  Celanese*  chemical  fibers.  It  is  also 


Columbia  calls  for  harvesting  timber  like  a 
crop.  Scientific  cuttings  and  modern  reforesta¬ 
tion  methods  assure  timber  in  perpetuity. 

These  two  great  sources  of  raw  materials 
strategically  located  in  extremely  favorable  pro¬ 
duction  areas— Texas  and  British  Columbia— 
are  capable  of  supplying  a  substantial  part  of 
the  needs  of  the  eleven  other  Celanese  plants 
manufacturing  chemical  fibers  and  yarns,  woven 
and  knit  fabrics,  plastics  and  chemicals.  They 
are  likewise  important  additions  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  assets  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
military  potentials  of  our  country. 

•Re«.  u.  s.  Pk.  oa. 


CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

ISO  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  IS,  N.  Y. 
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Trade  Review  page  taken  oy  rinnisn  orgauiz.a-  w  .  ■  w  w  ■ 

S0CtlOIlS  ]DlCI  XJd  The  headline  read:  The  Finns  Editorial  Post 

_  .  X  ■  ^  Have  Not  Lost  Their  Faith:  Pre-  «  m  ^  qq 

Foroicm  LinaCIG  P^^ng  for  Olympic  Games  to  Be  HI  O.  Qt  OZ 

^  -  •  T.  •  j  Held  at  Helsinki  in  1952.  rHAuiFSTnN  <;  r  Wiiii->tn 

Foreign  advertising  in  United  p  .u  Times  and  Herald  William 

States  newsnaners  liehts  a  eleam  r  tne  1  Watts  Ball,  who  was  82  years  old 

in Te  eve  of  ad^^^^^  ll  on  Dec.  9,  retired  Jan.  1  as  editor 

ot  rSe'roDol  tan  dan  es  -  bu?^  for  international  travel  edi-  ^ 

..  . tions  in  February.  he  held  for  1/,  vrpar«  Inno^^r  than 


was  particularly  true  of  the  half-  Prrll  Oiiite  *  .  «  *• 

page  taken  by  Finnish  organiza-  VV  ■  YY .  S^UllS  Linage  ConectlOn 

tions.  Incorrect  figures  were  ! 

The  headline  read:  The  Finns  uCUlOriai  x  OSX  for  Little  Rock  in  the  Nc 

Have  Not  Lost  Their  Faith:  Pre-  «  m  ^  qq  linage  report  (E&P,  I> 

paring  for  Olympic  Games  to  Be  xH  Jj,  Qi  1950,  page  43).  The  con 


Foreign  advertising  in  United 


of  metropolitan  dailies  —  but  it 
does  most  for  the  space  salesman 
who  flits  around  the  world  on  an 
expense  account  picking  up  con¬ 
tracts  in  this  exotic  city  and  that 
provincial  capital. 

“It  costs  almost  as  much  as  the 
ads  bring  in,”  said  New  York 
newspaper  executives  this  week. 

And  still,  policy  seemed  to  be 
to  go  out  after  foreign  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  New  York  Times  car¬ 
ried  55,952  lines  from  overseas  in 
the  International  Trade  Supple¬ 
ment,  an  annual  review. 


Incorrect  figures  were  supplied 
uaXiOjriai  x  OSl  for  LiUle  Rock  in  the  November 

T  c*  M.  OO  linage  report  (E&P,  Dec.  30, 

111  Oa  at  OZ  1950,  page  43).  The  correct  fig- 

Charleston,  S.  C.  -  William  “I'®*  Advertising  Linage  Ser- 
Watts  Ball,  who  was  82  years  old 

on  Dec.  9,  retired  Jan.  1  as  editor  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

of  the  News  and  Courier,  a  post  1950 

he  held  for  23Vi  years,  longer  than  Gazette-m  .  1,199,334 


M  I  ■  H  ■  J  J  South’s  oldest  daily.  Democrat-^ 

XlUllIia  AiVOia©a  Mr.  Ban  achieved  national  rec-  Democrat- 
rv  ii  T»  1  ognition  for  three  editorial  cam- 
OOUtil  OGIia  paigns:  repeal  of  prohibition,  op-  Grand  1 
'O  1  -U  *•  '  position  to  the  New  Deal  and  Fair  T-^rough 

Contribution  support  of  the  States  Records  f 

Rights  (Dixiecrat)  party  in  1948.  on 

Washington — The  House  Cam-  He  hewed  to  the  line  of  Jeffer-  |gjg 
paign  Expenditures  Committee  sonian  theory  that  “the  best  gov-  ^ 
held  this  week  that  alleged  irreg-  erned  are  the  least  governed.”  Kans; 
ularities  in  the  Indiana  Third  Con-  While  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  Novemb 

gressional  District  did  not  affect  not  his  first  choice  in  1932,  he 


any  other  editor  of  the  paper,  the  Gazette-S  .  376,317 

South’s  oldest  daily.  Democrat-e  .  990,054 

Mr.  Ball  achieved  national  rec-  Democrat-S  .  314,13S 

ognition  for  three  editorial  cam-  .  _  ^  "T 

paigns:  repeal  of  prohibition,  op-  Grand  Total  .  2,879,843 

position  to  the  New  Deal  and  Fair  T-^rough  an  oversight.  Media 

Deal  and  support  of  the  States  Records  failed  to  provide  1949 
Rights  (Dix.ecra  )  party  in  1948.  ^  City.  The  com- 

He  hewed  to  the  line  of  Jeffer- 


figures  on  Kansas  City.  The  com- 


Kansas  City,  Missouri 


November 


The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  the  validity  of  the  election  there  supported  FDR  during  the  cam- 


1,604,306 

796,876 


also  carried  advertising  from  Eu-  Nov.  7. 
rope  and  Britain,  partly  through  Former  Rep.  Crook  (D),  who  Mr.  Roosevelt  took  the  country  off 
the  efforts  of  the  European  Edi-  lost  to  Rep.  Crumpacker  (R),  filed  the  gold  standard.  From  that  time, 
tion  staff.  An  advertising  executive  a  complaint  in  which  he  said  the  May  1933,  the  News  and  Courier 
from  the  home  office  did  addition-  South  Bend  Tribune  had  made  un-  bitterly  assailed  the  New  Deal, 
al  spadework  in  the  Caribbean.  listed  contributions  to  Mr.  Crum-  Admitted  to  Bar 

“Only  Shovel  Needed’  packer  in  the  form  of  free  adver-  \  fli-m  believer  in  the  separation 

The  r\ieu,  Ynrl  iniirnnl  nt  rr>m.  tiding  and  pubUcity.  of  races,  with  equal  facilities  and 


paign,  but  he  swiftly  changed  when  Times  (m)  1,520,834 


1949 

1,460,233 

744,586 

1,498,185 


from  the  home  office  did  addition¬ 
al  spadework  in  the  Caribbean. 

“Only  Shovel  Needed’ 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  had  representatives  criss¬ 
crossing  the  western  half  of 


Admitted  to  Bar 

A  firm  believer  in  the  separation 
of  races,  with  equal  facilities  and 


TOTAL  3,922,016  3,703,004 

Dudley  D.  Richards. 
Ex-ABC  Director.  Dies 

Washington — Dudley  D.  Rich¬ 
ards,  61,  advertising  and  public 


get  business. 


;;  had  representative/  criss-  The  committee  said  the  Tribune  opportunities  for  each  under  the  Sons’oS  for"  ^;rs,‘^Rc;;: 
..v^ssing  the  western  half  of  considered  the  articles  on  Mr.  |aw  Mr.  Ball  never  wrote  of,  or  ^uck  &  Co.,  for  25  years  and  for- 

Europe  almost  all  year  long  to  A^’MilW^TrlT  supremacy  ”  daily  newspaperman,  died  at 

business.  Miller,  edi-  Born  m  Laurens  County,  S.  C.,  u:,,  home  here  Dec  30  He  was  a 

All  that’s  needed,”  said  one  ad-  newspaper,  stated  that  a  son  of  a  Confederate  Army  cap-  director  ^of^the^^iidk^  ^re^^^of 

a,  “is  to  go  out  to  these  un-  be  was  within  his  constitutional  tain  and  plantation  owner,  he  circulations  for  many  years, 

wed  fields  and  pick  up  contracts  in  bwng  partisan  and  that  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  Richards  had  been  forced 

ti  a  shovel.”  the  material  was  editorial  material  bar  and,  before  he  could  begin  j^to  comparative  retirement  last 

But  look  at  it  this  way,”  said  ‘‘"a  "o*  advertising.  regular  practice,  purchased  the  February  after  an  attack  of  heart 

red  B.  Stanford,  ad  director  Committee  Statement  Laurens  Advertiser,  a  weekly,  for  disease. 


man.  is  to  go  out  to  these  un- 
plowed  fields  and  pick  up  contracts  ^*8hts  in  being  part 
with  a  shovel.”  ‘be  material  was  edi 

“But  look  at  it  this  way,”  said  advertising. 

Alfred  B.  Stanford,  ad  director  Committee  St 

of  the  Herald  Tribune,  “Can  you  The  committee  h 
afford  to  put  out  $50,000  in  ex-  question  of  the  exte 


Committee  Statement  Lauren 

The  committee  held  that  “the  $1,500.  Later  he  edited  several  After  graduating  from  the  Uni¬ 
question  of  the  extent  to  which  a  South  Carolina  papers,  including  versity  of  Montana  in  1912,  Mr. 
corporation  publishing  a  newspa-  ‘be  Spartanburg  Herald,  Green-  Richards  joined  the  staff  of  the 
per  may  go  in  the  direction  of  pub-  t/V/c  News  and  Columbia  State.  Missoula  (Mont.)  Missoulean.  He 


penses  to  bring  in  $75,000  worth  corporation  publishing  a  newspa-  ‘be  Spartanburg  Herald,  Green- 
of  business?”  per  may  go  in  the  direction  of  pub-  ville  News  and  Columbia  State. 


“One-shot  ads  hurt  both  adver-  lishing  material  in  support  of  a  He  became  dean  of  the  University  ^^ent  to  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
tiser  and  newspapers,”  he  added,  candidate,  which  except  for  the  of  South  Carolina  ^hool  of  Jour-  jater,  then  became  a  radio  an- 
“What  European  manufacturers  fact  that  it  does  not  contain  lines  nalism  in  1923,  resigning  that  post  nouncer.  He  was  Sears’  publicity 
should  do  is,  first,  establish  a  around  it  or  some  other  identifica-  in  1927  to  become  editor  of  the  director  from  1927  to  1933,  be- 
sales  organization  in  the  U.  S.,  tion  designating  it  as  advertising.  News  and  Courier.  came  its  national  retail  advertising 


second,  get  an  ad  agency,  third,  could  properly  be  found  to  be  po- 


make  an  appropriation,  and  then  litical  advertising,  without  violat-  Mr.  Ball  wrote  his  leaders  in  long-  Washington  to  conduct  th 

choose  media  in  an  orderly  man-  jng  the  prohibition  against  corpo-  hand.  He  switched  to  the  type-  store’s  relations  with  gov< 

ner.  contributions”  in  the  U.  S.  writer  in  the  1890s.  Lately,  he  offices. 

An  important  part  of  the  Times’  Code,  “is  not  a  question  that  this  wrote  his  editorials  on  paper  fed  ■ 

effort  was  a  series  of  talks  deliv-  committee  need  decide”  in  view  into  his  typewriter  from  long  Rookkeenina 

ered  in  Europe  by  Dr.  Eric  W.  ceneral  conclusion  that  the  rolls  and  produced  a  couple  of  ^ 


When  he  started  newspapering,  director,  and  in  1944  came  to 
Mr.  Ball  wrote  his  leaders  in  long-  Washington  to  conduct  the  chain 


hand.  He  switched  to  the  type-  store’s  relations  with  government 
writer  in  the  1890s.  Lately,  he  offices. 


ered  in  Europe  by  Dr.  Eric  W.  of  Rj  general  conclusion  that  the  tolls  and  produced  a  couple  of 
Stoetzner,  the  paper’s  director  of  election  result  “was  not  vitiated”  yards  of  copy,  mostly  short,  pithy 


foreign  business  promotion.  Last 
summer,  for  the  third  consecutive 


by  the  irregularities. 


editorials,  on  a  single  sheet,  every 


year.  Dr.  Stoetzner  spent  three  had  published  several  political  ad- 
months  in  Europe  to  confer  with  vertisements  before  the  election 


The  committee  said  the  Tribune  day. 

,d  published  several  political  ad-  Five  Children  with  Paper 
rtisements  before  the  election  His  five  children  all  are  con- 


Ofiered  Weeklies 

Chicago  —  Newspaper  B  o  o  k  - 
keeping  by  Mail  is  now  available 
to  weekly  newspapers  under  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  National  Editorial 


business,  government  and  trade  that  were  unsigned  and  thus  did  nected,  directly,  or  indirectly.  Association.  The  NEA  has  worked 

leaders.  not  comply  with  provisions  of  with  journalism.  The  only  son',  ‘be  “NBBM”  program  in  co- 

Doubled  1950  Linage  U.  s.  law.  W.  W.  Ball,  Jr.,  is  telegraph  editor  operation  with  Wolf  &  Co.,  certi- 

The  linage  in  the  International  However,  the  report  comment-  of  the  Charleston  Evening  Post.  public  accountants  and  man- 

Trade  Supplement  was  more  than  ed,  “this  appears  to  have  been  in-  Mr.  Ball  will  be  succeeded  by  agement  consultants, 
double  the  26,951  lines  from  for-  advertent.”  It  added  “there  is  no  Thomas  R.  Waring,  Jr.  who  will  Through  a^  system  of  monthly 

eign  advertisers  in  the  1950  sup-  reason  to  believe  that  had.tbe  ad-  become  editor  and  maintain  his  reports,  publishers  will  be  fur- 

plement,  according  to  Monroe  vertisements  been  signed  the  result  old  job  of  managing  editor  as  well,  wished  each  month  with  profit  and 

Greene,  advertising  director.  of  the  election  would  have  been  James  A.  Best,  former  city  and  ^nd  balance  sheet  statements. 


Greene,  advertising  director. 

The  supplement  carried  6% 
pages  from  Cuba,  114  from  Mexi¬ 
co,  and  a  page  apiece  from  Haiti, 
Jamaica,  Dominican  Republic, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Ecuador,  and  a  quar- 


Christmas  Feature 

The  Hastings  (Neb.)  Daily  Tri¬ 


news  editor,  steps  up  to  assistant 
managing  editor;  Sam  A.  Cothran, 
former  political  writer  and  assis- 


3,000  at  Career  Talk 

Chicago  —  Some  3,000  career- 


tant  city  editor,  is  now  city  editor,  conscious  young  men  and  women 
Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  Jr.,  (co-author  of  high  school  age  gave  up  Christ- 


ter-page  from  Bolivia  and  from  bune  and  the  Cortland  (N,  Y.)  of  “Cheaper  by  the  Dozen”)  is  as-  mas  vacation  time  to  attend  the 


Paraguay. 


Standard  were  among  the  news-  sociate  editor. 


annual  Career  Conference  spon- 


To  some  extent,  advertising  from  papers,  which  devoted  front  pages  Mr.  Ball  will  maintain  an  office  sored  by  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
Europe  held  political  as  well  as  to  the  story  of  the  Birth  of  Christ  here  and  will  write  editorials  Chicago  Technical  Council  and  11- 
merchandising  implications.  This  in  modern  news  style.  whenever  he  likes.  linois  Institute  of  Technology. 


linois  Institute  of  Technology. 
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©bituarp 


Howard  C.  Clark,  76,  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  News  Publishing  Co. 
and  former  business  manager  of 
the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  News- 
Register,  Dec.  25. 

Henry  William  Sheehan,  65, 
former  reporter  for  the  Boston 
Herald,  former  editor  of  the  Som¬ 
erville  (Mass.)  Journal  and  at  one 
time  state  editor  of  the  Manches¬ 
ter  (N.  H.)  Union,  in  Manchester, 
Dec.  28. 

Mortimer  E.  (Jack)  Lemmel, 
66,  advertising  manager  for  the 
last  two  years  of  the  Dunn  (N.  C.) 
Dispatch  and  formerly  on  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staffs  of  State  Magazine, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  and  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle,  Dec.  24. 

Charles  R.  MacLoon,  87,  re¬ 
tired  circulation  and  promotion 
executive  for  Hearst  newspapers 


in  Chicago,  New  York,  Pittsburgh, 
Syracuse  and  Detroit,  in  Escon¬ 
dido,  Calif.,  Dec.  25, 

Ira  M.  O’Banion,  91,  who  be¬ 
came  publisher  of  the  Tipton 
(Ind.)  Tribune  in  1898,  Dec.  29 
Charles  C.  Stone,  59,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Couri¬ 
er  since  1936,  a  former  reporter 
on  the  old  Chicago  Evening 
American  and  an  editor  for  the 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and  In¬ 
dianapolis  Times,  Dec.  31, 

Jesse  C.  Long,  60,  president 
and  founder  of  the  Long  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  in  Philadelphia  and  a 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun,  Jan.  1. 

Richard  L.  Barnum,  78,  a  free¬ 
lance  financial  writer  and  a  for¬ 
mer  financial  writer  for  the  New 
York  Sun,  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  and  a  correspondent  for  the 
London  Financial  Times,  in  New 
York,  Dec.  29. 


Classified  Section 


4  Country-W ide  Advertising  Exchange 
TO  BUY:  Equipment,  Plants,  Properties 
TO  HIRE:  Qualified  Help  in  all  departments 
TO  SECURE:  Positions  all  departments,  any  state. 
RATE  GUIDE— Consecutive  Insertions. 


RirrATIONS  WANTCD 
loM-rtluna  Llav  Rat* 

1  S.SS 

a  and  oTpr  .40 

CoDMCutivn  Inaertlona  brine  beat 
rasnlu. 

Adranae  Paramit  Eeqaaatai 


Aij.  oTinw  cLAaeinrATioNi 

Inaertlona  Liar  Raaa 

1  •l.M 

«  A# 

4  and  over  .80 

(Lower  26  and  52  week  rataa 
obtainable  noon  appUcaUon), 
(%arre  ada  accepted  from  tocos- 
niaed  companlea. 


ADITERTISINO  AOENCIES  charced  At  oar  National  Olaaslfled  rata 
leaa  conunlsalon.*  (Inquire  for  ratea.) 

Count  St>  units  per  hoe  I  Box  wonUnf  takea  27  unlta).  No  abbrenatlona. 
Add  I.Ac  for  Rot  service — Replies  mailed  daily.  Box  boldera’  ideiititiea 
keld  in  atricteat  confldenee. 


Editor  &  Puhlither  reserves  tho  right  to  edit  ait  eopjr. 


DEADLINE  WEDNESDAY  at  2  P.M. 

(After  Last  Moll) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


_ Newspaper  Brokers _ 

ESTABLISHED  NEWSP.APERS 
with  profitable  records  on  fair  terms 
J.  R.  GABBERT 

3237  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Cal. _ 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

PROSPEROUS  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota  Newspapers.  Herman  Koch, 
2610  Nebraska  St,,  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 

Celebrating  our  30TH  YEAR  without 
a  lapse  of  time  as  exclusive  newspa¬ 
per  brokers.  We  wonid  like  to  be  of 
service  to  yon,  the  publisher,  and  to 
you,  the  buyer. 

LEN  PETQHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  8.  VAN  BENTHUY8EN 
446  ()cean  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

CALIFORNIA  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  3570  Frances  Avenue 
_ Venice.  California _ 

MIDWEST  PAPERS:  Bailey-Krehblel 
Service.  Successors  to  Clyde  H.  Knox, 
218-19  Journal  Bldg,,  Salina,  Kansas. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers 


For  any  site  paper  contact 
ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
Publishers  for  Many  Years 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 
DAILIES  OR  WEEKLIES— Mountain 
States,  Midwest,  Southwest.  Ray  E. 
Mohler  &  Associates,  812  Boston 

Bldg,,  Denver,  Colorado. _ 

TO  BUY  or  sell  a  newspaper  or  Job 
plant  in  the  Southwest  contact  James 
T.  Jackson,  Pauls  Valley,  Okla. 
WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Raymond  Campbell 
ALEXANDER  HAAGEN,  INC. 
4101  West  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
★★  Personal  service  backed  with  30 
years’  experience  in  the  West.  Arthur 
W.  Slypes.  625  Market  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  5,  Calif. 


PabHcaHons  for  Sale 


OPPORTUNITY  —  Experienced  pub¬ 
lisher  with  $65,000  to  acquire  control 
splendid  newspaper  in  wonderful  field. 
Will  stand  closest  investigation.  Ev¬ 
erything  confidential.  Box  7042,  Edi- 
tor  A  Pnhllaher. 

YEAR  old  weekly — eircniation  12,000. 
$30,000  gross — no  plant — owner  re¬ 
called  to  active  duty — interested  In 
sale  or  partnership.  Rockland  Shop¬ 
per.  Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  6,  1951 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  for  Sale 


FLORIDA  job  shop  in  fast  growing 
suburban  section  of  large  Florida 
city.  Community  has  good  business 
district,  wants  weekly  newspaper. 
$8,000  cash  required.  For  details 
write  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Box  55, 
Melbourne,  Fla. 


CALIFORNIA  newspaper.  Gross  $90,- 
000:  $85,000  plus  stock.  No  brokers. 
Box  7058,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROGRESSIVE  TENNESSEE  COUN¬ 
TY  SEAT  WEEKLY  with  commercial 
department.  Only  newspaper  in  coun¬ 
ty.  Excellent  and  adequate  equip¬ 
ment.  Good  advertising  and  subscrip¬ 
tion  rates.  Located  in  fine  farming 
and  dairying  section,  plus  large  fac¬ 
tory  payroll.  This  is  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  experienced  newspa¬ 
per  men.  19.50  gross  over  fifty  thou¬ 
sand.  Down  payment  $15,000,  bal¬ 
ance  out  of  earnings.  Unless  you  have 
dow-n  payment,  don’t  w-aste  your  time 
in  answering.  Box  7025,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


CFiXTRAL  Florida  exclusive  county 
seat  weekly,  1950  gross  $22,000. 
Priced  at  $21,000  with  $14,000  down. 
Box  7076,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
WTtITE  FOR  LATEST  LIST  of  news¬ 
paper  Properties  for  Sale.  MAY 
Bros.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 

WASHINGTON  GROUP 
THREE  papers  in  fast  growing  area. 
Gross  $40,000  now  but  can  be  more. 
Well  equipped.  No  competition.  Ask¬ 
ing  $20,000  with  $10,000  down  and 
good  terms.  Jack  L.  Stoll  ft  Associ¬ 
ates,  49.58  Melrose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 
27.  California. _ 


FOR  SALE,  the  kind  of  paper  rarely 
offered.  New  Jersey  weekly,  no  plant, 
live,  aggressive,  fast-growing,  half- 
hour  from  Times  Square.  Always 
showed  big  profits.  Huge  potential. 
$45,000.  For  full  details  give  bank 
reference.  Box  7109,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 


WEEKLY  offset  newspaper  on  Long 
Island  grossing  $32,000.  Quick  sale 
$15,000.  half  cash.  Box  7106,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


PnhHcotlnim— Wanted 


LONG  TIME  managing  editor  of 
Iowa’s  leading  smaller  city  dally 
wishes  to  locate  in  southwest.  Has  re¬ 
markably  successful  background.  Pull 
details  on  request.  Interested  in  lease 
or  purchase.  Box  7043,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
lisher. 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C..  newsman  will 
pay  cash  for  sonthern  dailv.  6  non  to 
10  000  circulation,  preferably  Gulf  or 
.\tlanfic  coastal  area.  Box  7110,  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publisher. 


Caitonna— Features _ 

TIMELY  editorial  cartoons  in  2  or  8 
column  sixes.  A  continnons  weekly 
show  window  of  public  opinion.  Edi¬ 
tors  wife  Midwest  Syndicate,  Box 
583.  Wheaton,  Ill. 


Filiitim  Services _ 

NEWSPRINT  and  tabular  press  tlmr 
available.  Color  on  Standard  or  Tab 
size.  From  mats  or  layonta.  Up  to 
200.000  month.  Middle  Atlantic  state 
Box  6984.  Editor  ft  Pnblisber. 


Promotion  Services 


Ready-to-Sell 
Linage  Ideas  for 
47  Classifications  1 

Yea.  in  Jnst  ONE  section  of  the 
Howard  Parish  Classified  Advertising 
Service  for  Jannary  there  are  use- 
proved  copy  ideas  for  47  classifica¬ 
tions  ranging  from  Airlines  to  Goat 
Dairies. 

Get  your  1951  Want  Ad  record  off 
to  a  flying  start  by  subscribing  to  the 
Howard  Parish  Service.  Write  for 
sample  issoe  today. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
Daily  Newt  Tower.  Miami  32,  Fla. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Press  Engineers 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspa^r  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 


LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

8626  —  31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 
_ STillwell  6  0098  0099 _ 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
j^rlnting  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St.,  New  Y'ork  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  SPring  7-1740 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 

Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Clonveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Borbank,  Calif. 
CROSS  PILES 

NEWSP.\PER  presses  dismantled  and 
erected  Anywhere  in  United  States  or 
Canada.  Specialising  in  Duplex  equip¬ 
ment. 

Call — Walter  E.  Hamlin — Write 
211  Marion  Bldg..  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 
CHerry  1-3305-— YEllowstone  2-4445 
E.  P.  WALLMAN  AND  (XJMPANY 
Printing  Machinery 
Bought  and  Sold 
Erecting  and  Rebnilding 
975  North  Church  Street 
Rockford  Illinois 


MACHINERY  and  SITPLIES 
_ Composing  Rwim _ 


TYPESETTING  MACHINES 

2  MODEL  G2  INTERTYPES  513097, 
516607,  with  qnadders,  saws, 
electric  pots,  AC  Motors,  and  10 
extra  lower  splits,  and  12  fonts 
of  modem  2  letter  display  mats. 
Model  F2/2  INTERTYPE  713375 
Model  31  LINOTYPE  552650 
Model  22  LINOTYPE  539443 
Model  8  LINOTYPE  537471 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
500  Fifth  Ave. — N.  Y.  18 
BRyant  9-1132 


MODEL  31  Linotype,  4  mag.,  $ 
molds,  self  quadder,  Mohr 

LINO  Siaw,  50  fta.  matt,  20  liao. 
mag. 

VANDERCIOOK  820G  Proof  Prasa, 
Rente  Band  Saw.  Universal 

MONO-TABULAR  Broach,  Proof 
Reader  Desks.  Steel  Type  Oabineta, 
STEEL  Oallev  Cabineta.  Miehle 
Vertical,  Other  Itema  of  intereat  all 
priced  right. 

GRAPHIC  Arts  Eqnipment  (To.,  127 
W  Harrison  St..  Chicago.  Illinois. 


MODEL  2600  Speedanmst,  complete 
with  Keyboard  Graphotype  with 
Speedanmat  type,  77  drawer  cabinet 
complete  with  trays,  and  15.000  blank 
plates  .  .  .  $850.00. 

MAILING  MACHINES,  INC. 

1911  Pine  Street.  St.  Lonis.  Mo. 


FOR  SALE:  Late  Model  8.  14  Lino¬ 
types,  also  Model  C  and  OSM  Inter- 
types.  Immediate  Shipment.  Print- 
craft  Representatives,  277  Broadway, 
New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


Phofo  Engraving 


PHOTO 

ENGRAVING 

EQUIPMENT 

ZINC  AND  MAGNTSIUM 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

no  Fulton  St.  588  6.  Clark  St. 

New  York  Chicago 


Results  prove — NOW  Is  the  ttiue 
to  sell  machlneiT — Us*  Editor  ft 
Publisher  classllM. 


57 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Mail  Room 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Prcaa  Room 


ADDRBSSOORAPH  and  Elliott  Ad-  FOR  SALE:  VAMDERCOOK  model  26 
dressing  machines,  completely  rebuilt;  full-page  Newspaper  Proof  Press,  full 
save  up  to  50%.  All  models  available  automatic  inker,  aluminum  feed-board, 
including  plates,  frames,  cabinets,  etc.  Box  7034.  Editor  Publisher. 

Oet  our  prices  before  buying.  Mailing 
Machines,  Inc.,  1911  Pine  St.,  St. 

Louis,  Missouri. 


_ Newapilnt _ 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 


ASSISTANT  TO  THE  PUBLISHER 


FAST  nowing,  attractive  newspaper 

S^fhe^f  ^s*=Tr?n’“Z”‘lo^^  *  CTda^ 'rsl 

xUber  1  Miehle.  A®1  condition!  Jl*;®  “"Vlin'n  ”e?s\uHU^  all 

pinfouZ"  sid^s'^JF  oTef«tio«  Muft  be  nnifrald 


AVAIL.4BLE  standard  newsprint,  all 
sizes.  S.  B.  Behrens,  115  Onderdonk 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,  Phone:  Ever-  automatic  newspaper  press  drives  and 
green  6  0505.  One  of  New  York’s  control  panels,  220  volt,  3  phase,  60 
largest  converters  of  newsprint.  cycle  AC.  Complete  with  resistors  and 


running.  Write  to  Sam  S.  Pnntolillo,  "V  ;;.^«vs.5KinrJ^  h-l/i  wArW  tIa, 
311  Lincoln  Avenue,  Lyndhiirst,  N.  J.  ?f,;5"*‘’E°5uor‘' A^Tu^lshe"'' 

CUTLER-HAMMER,  two-motor  full  - 

automatic  newspaper  press  drives  and  di  icimccc  IlSam 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 

or  Assistant 
to  Publisher 


ttT'AVTVARTv  Tc vTOQTATj Twm  i?,\11b _  push  button  ststlons .  to  Publisher 

STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Rolls—  o„e  75/7%  H.P.  crosshead  type, 

3  Or  4  Units  at  moderate  WITH  advertising  linage  production 

papers.  Box  7062^Editor  &  Publmher,  gpepj.  record.  Attractivi  small  if.  E.  city, 

CANADIAN  Newsprint,  original  mill  One  40/3  H.P.  faceplate  type.  Will  six-day  circulation,  23,000  plus.  Give 

shipment,  any  size  rolls,  carload  lots  power  4  decks  single  width,  quad  or  age,  military  status,  education,  experi- 


at  attractive  prices.  December  ship-  16^age  tubular,  press.  _ , _ _ _ 

ment  and  continuous  bookings.  In-  USED,  serviceable,  recently  with-  first  ’  letter.  Negotiations  confii 
quiries  invited.  Canadian  Newsprint  drawn  from  service,  reasonably  priced.  Box  7088,  Editor  Ss  Publisher. 
Supply  Co.,  Alfred  Horn,  370  Lex^ng-  imnrndiately  available. 

ton  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Tel:  The  Eastern  Color  Printing  Co.  iinnAniAV.  th 

ORegon  9-3870.  Waterbury  20,  Conn.  lih. 


ence,  health  data,  character  references 
first  letter.  Negotiations  confidential. 


ton  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Tel 
ORegon  9-3870. 


NEWSPRINT 

ORIGINAL  MILL 
SHIPMENTS 
PROMPT  DELIVERIES 
Spot  and  long-term  commitments. 
Box  7061,  Editor  &  Publisher 


kinds.  New  Hall  Newspaper  Form 
Tables  and  ‘‘Dural”  lightweight  Ste- 

wirwQPRTV'r  WAV-rirr* _ un  uni  Chases.  Also  Cylinder  and  Job 

NEWSPRINT  WANTEI^30  to  50  pregges.  Polders  and  Paper  Cutters, 
tons  monthly;  35",  52 %"  and  70"  1,^4^  hand  and  power.  (Send 


on  LIBRARIAN:  experience  in  the  oper- 

Waterbury  20,  Conn.  ,  complete  news  library  in 

riose  co-operation  with  the  news  room. 
Stereotype  Age  25-35  preferred.  Give  full  details 

i— B— »  first  letter.  Providence  Journal-Bulle- 
STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT  of  all  tin.  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 


HELP  WANTED 


LOUISIANA  DAILY  WANTS 

2  FULLY  EXPERIENCED 

LOCAL  DISPLAY  SALESMEN 

AGE  35  to  55  with  car. 

Start  at  adequate  salary  and  name 
your  own  ticket  on  production.  Plenty 
of  competition  but  low  rates  ,help. 
Must  work  with  little  supervision, 
make  simple  layouts  and  write  copy 
that  SELLS.  Please  write  fully  to: 
Hal  (Ians,  admanager.  The  Journal, 
3524  Winbonrne  Ave.,  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  afternoon 
daily.  Middle  Atlantic  States,  perma¬ 
nent  position.  Good  layout,  selling 
and  promotional  ability  required.  Give 
references,  experience  first  letter.  Box 
7085,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  Salesman,  qualified  to 
sell  and  service  retail  accounts.  Junior 
position  on  three-man  staff,  in  small 
Massachusetts  city.  Give  qualifications 
and  draft  status.  Box  7094,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 


Grand  cJntTal^Statinn  v’'*Y  ^Y  t?'’  *'**•'„  Thomas  W.  Hall  Good  chance  for  advancement.  Com 

Grand  Central  Station,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y.  Company  Inc.,  120  West  42nd  St.,  bination  Morning,  Evening  and  Bun 


Press  Room 


GOSS  3  DECK — 12-24  Page  Capacity 


New  York  18. 


Wanted  to  B 


day.  In  Middle-West.  Box  7041,  Edi 
tor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  Circulation  Manager 
wanted  who  can  produce  in  competi- 


Singlewidth;  23  9/16"  cut  off:  A.  0.  WANTED:  NEW  Style  modri  26  tiyp  ,^111  find  rare  opportunity 


Drive;  with  complete  Stereo. 


GOSS  4  DECK— 18-36  Page  Capacity  P*”*®"'?’'!. P"®*- 
Singlewidth;  21  %"  cut  off;  Reversi-  ‘or  *  P  *  illaher. 

ble  couple  on  top  for  Color:  A.  C.  NEEDED:  Small  Rotary  Press  with 


Linotype  with  two  distrlbntor  boxes. 
Also  electric  Elrod.  Cash  deal.  Bend 
partienlars  and  price.  Box  6876,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  P  *  Sllahnr. 


Drive;  with  complete  Stereo.  without  stereo  equipment.  23H~  CIRCULATION  Manager  wanted  on 

HOE  3  UNIT- 24-48  Page  Canacitv  J.***.  ®?-  OaU  or  wire  collect.  American  Virginia  daily  of  29,000  circulation. 

^!4I!  i-  ‘  W'-rr.'Si 


to  become  part  of  executive  manage¬ 
ment  on  live  Eastern  daily  in  50,000 
class.  Correspondence  treated  confi¬ 
dentially.  Give  fullest  particulars  first 
letter.  Box  7087,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


or  without  stereo  equipment.  22  M" 
cut-off.  Call  or  wire  collect.  American 


Pony  Autoplate. 

HOE  Z-TYPE  Units — 32-64  Page 


DUPLEX  PRESS.  Must  be  two-way 
printer.  Needed  immediately.  Send 


x.v...  X  X  i  u  X  ogc  printer.  Needed  Immediately.  Bend 

Capacity;  2.3  9/16  cut  off;  Roller  pgrticulars.  Box  No.  7027,  Edl- 

Bearings,  Steel  Cylinders— S^stme-  tor  i  Publisher. 

ture.  Reels,  Tensions,  Motor  Drive.  - 


in  reply.  Box  7066,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


ClawMcd  AdTertMat 


W.AVTFn®  Firnda  anil  taiidlowa  rma  TELjEPHONE  SUPERVISOR 
GOSS  4  Deck — 32-64  Page  Capacity;  or  electric.  Cash.  American  Printfng  Pen^rivairia^driW  and 

21  %"  cut  off;  equipped  with  eSmpen-  Machinery  Co,  88  Gold  Street, 

sators  for  Color  Comics,  or  all  bl«k;  N.  Y.  7.  N.  Y.  4^?x"'’*J5! 

A  O  Drive-  enmnlete  .^teren  —  as  Classified  Supervisor.  Write  Box 

A.  u.  Drive,  complete  Stereo.  WANTED  Latest  style  model  25  Lino-  7047.  Editor  A  Publisher,  giving  full 

GOSS  4  Deck— 32-64  Page  Capacity;  ‘yP«-  S«nd  particulars,  price.  Box  details. _ 

22 %"  cut  off;  used  as  comic  press,  ^^^29.  Editor  A  Publisher.  CLASSIFIED  advertising  manager. 


MANAGING  EDITOR- For  mornin 
daily  in  mid-west.  Excellent  employ 
ment  conditions  for  aggressive,  ver¬ 
satile,  experienced  man.  Permanent. 
Address  Box  7017,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 


COPYREADER  for  fast  metropolitan 
morning  desk.  Must  have  five  years 
experience  on  newspaper  of  good 
standing.  Reply  with  full  detaila,  in¬ 
cluding  references.  Job  now  open. 
Write  Box  7014,  Editor  A  Pnblisber. 


COPY-READER — Daily  newspaper  In 
western  United  States  is  in  need  of 
copy  reader  either  beginner  or  man 
with  experience.  Prefer  applicant 
who  is  familiar  with  west  or  who  now 
resides  west  of  Mississippi.  Vacancy 
is  war  replacement  bat  suceeaaful  ap¬ 
plicant  may  become  permanent  ataff 
member.  Please  detail  education  and 
experience.  Box  6962,  Editor  A  Pnb- 


22 %"  ent  off;  used  as  comic  press, 
or  ail  black;  motor  drive;  complete 
Stereo. 


CLASSIFIED  advertising  manager, 

—  xuvxvx  ux,,o.  v;viuL>.vxv  ™  man  or  woman,  to  head  four-girl  de- 

Stereo.  DUPLEX  8  Page  Flat  Bed  Press,  pre^  partment.  (lood  salary,  thriving  com- 

fer  model  E  or  B.  Advise  price  and  munity,  cooperative  management,  11,- 

SCOTT— Modem  Multi-Units— 82-64  equipment.  Box  7054,  oOO  ABO  daily.  Times  Journal,  Vine- 

Page  Capacity  22 %"  cut  off;  Steel  Editor  A  Publisher. _  land,  N.  J.  38  miles  from  Phila- 

Cylinders,  Roller  Bearing;  Suhstmc-  WANTED — ELECTRIC  HOISTS  also  delphia. 

inv..  A  o  ,,  TV  n  M,.-,  aata— Meyer  Ja- 

witz,  1320  S.  Biscayne  Point  Rd, 

Miami  Beach  41,  Florida 


Cylinders,  Roller  Bearing;  Snhstrac- 
tnre;  Reels;  A.  0.  or  D.  (3.  Motor 
Drives;  unequalled  color  fiexibility, 
and  printing  quality. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  l8,  New  York 
Phone  BRyant  9-1132 


land,  N.  J.  38  miles  from  Phila- 


WANTED 

COMPLETE 

NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


Display  Adveitisiiig 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
draft  exempt  advertiilng  soUcitor. 
50.000  eireulatioD.  Located  in  doop 
South.  If  yon  are  good  writ*  na. 
Box  7008,  Editor  A  I^bliiher. 


A(dvertising  Salesman 

EXPERIENCED  in  competitive  sell¬ 
ing  and  retail  food  aceonnts.  Real  op¬ 
portunity  advance  on  large,  midweat- 
ern  afternoon  daily.  Can  arrange  in¬ 
terview  St  NAEA  convention  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Write  full  details  Box  7048, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


5.000  LB.  metal  pot  with  pump.  uu.MmsiNG  kuum  jsquifmknt 

TUBULAR  metal  pot  with  pump.  .-rr-f 

12 — ^HOE  units  now  available  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

6 — GOSS  units  now  available 

75  HP  AC  motor  drive.  500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

50  HP  AO  motor  drive. 

100  HP  MOTOR  drive  AO  current  BRyant  9-1132 

SiaS  ’■®®’®  AC  motors  _  OPPORTUNITY  for  aggressive  high 

G05M  16  page  press  _  tj  v  GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages  class  person  to  move  up  in  advertis- 

George  C.  Oxford.  Boise,  Idaho  wide).  13)4  inch  printing  diameter,  ing  on  expanding  daily.  Exceptional 

FOR  SALE:  24-Page  Hoe  Web  21)4  inch  ent-off  or  deck  for  same,  town,  excellent  field.  Only  proven 

Newspaper  Press,  two  plates  wide.  Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042,  business  getter  desired.  May  become 

23  9/16"  sheet  cut.  With  complete  Editor  A  Publisher.  manager.  Write  with  references,  ex¬ 

stereotype  equipment  and  A.  (3.  mo-  WANTED MODEL  AB  Duplex  Preti,  perience.  Daily  Tribune,  Pratt.  Kansas. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  aggressive  high 
GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages  I  class  person  to  move  up  in  advertis- 
wide).  13)4  inch  printing  diameter,  I  ing  on  expanding  daily.  Exceptional 


MULTILITHS  and  Davidson  Offset 


w”' price  and  serial  number.  POSITION  open  for  experienced  man 

Connecticut  „  .Sf™  S.  Pnntolillo  .  on  Pennsylvania  daily.  Salary  875.00 

.3 - == —  Maintenance  a^nd  Repairs  per  week,  plus  a  bonus  of  5%  for  in- 

MuLTrUTHS  and  Davidson  Offset  Duplex  and  Goss  Flat  Bed  Presses  creasing  active  accounts  plus  10% 
presses  completely  rebuilt  and  sold  Dismantling  Moving  Erection  on  all  new  accounts.  Excellent  oppor- 

with  a  one  year  guarantee;  we  deliver  311  Lincoln  Avenue.  Lyndhnrst.  N.  J.  tunity  in  department  of  three  men 
and  install  upon  request.  All  model  WANTED  Model  8  Linotype.  Send  Give  complete  details.  Box  706«,Edi- 
marhines  availame  for  immediate  de-  particulars,  prices  to  Box  7101,  Edi-  tor  &  PuDlisher. 
machines,  INC.,  tor  &  Publisher. 

1911  Pine  Street.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  MODEL  S  E  TUBULAR 

Electric  dry  mat  scorcher 
Box  7089.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


POSITION  open  for  experienced  man 
on  Pennsylvania  daily.  Salary  $75.00 
per  week,  plus  a  bonus  of  5%  for  in¬ 
creasing  active  accounts,  plus  10% 


Give  complete  details.  Box  7069,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


When  you’ve  landed  that  oppor¬ 
tunity  remember  Editor  A  Pnh- 
Usher  Classified  ads  can  continne 
to  help — selling  or  buying  equip¬ 
ment,  newsprint,  etc. 


EDITOR — for  daily  and  Sunday  pa¬ 
per,  capable  of  handling  wire  newa, 
local  coverage,  and  getting  best  re¬ 
sults  from  three  reporters.  Salary  la 
line  with  experience  and  ability.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions.  Free  In¬ 
surance.  Vacation  with  pay.  Mast  be 
capable  and  conscientions.  Contact 
Don  Hall,  Daily  and  Sunday  Herald, 
Roanoke  Rapids,  North  OaroUns. 


REPORTER,  general  news,  photog¬ 
raphy  experience  desirable,  on  north¬ 
ern  Indiana  afternoon  daily  in  city  of 
12,000.  Write  giving  experience, 
draft  statne,  when  available,  salary 
reqniremente.  Pen.ianent  for  capable 
man.  Box  7046,  Editor  A  Publiiber. 


EDTTOR-Adverttaing  Manager  for 
weekly  newspaper  in  town  of  2,000 
in  south  central  agricultural  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  860  weekly  for  experienced 
man  who  can  report,  edit,  sell  and  baa 
anto.  News-Ohronicle  Co.,  Shlppens- 
burg,  Pennsylvania. 


EDITOR 

EXCELLENT  permanent  opportunity 
for  experienced  man  to  be  managing 
editor  for  monthly  trade  fashion  mag- 
asine.  Age  32  to  45.  Mnst  have  pre- 
viona  experience  on  class  magaiine 
and  have  knowledge  of  type.  Write 
stating  age,  experience,  education 
and  salary  desired.  All  replies  will 
be  treated  in  strictest  confidence.  Box 
7080,  Editor  A  Pnbltsher. 


REPORTER,  young  woman  preferred, 
journalism  school  or  college,  with 
some  experience.  Northern  N.  E. 
daily.  Make  first  letter  complete.  Box 
7067.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


REPORTER-editor  for  general  wntin 
and  some  wire  editing.  Give  exper 
ence.  salary  needed,  age,  family  and 
draft  status  to  L.  P.  Likely,  Daily 
Dispatch,  Cordele,  Georgia. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORS 

Employee  Publications 

liAIlOE  company  has  opportnnities 
(or  several  plant  paper  editors, 
24-30,  in  South,  Southwest  and  Mid¬ 
west.  Journalism  experience  essential. 
1300-400  month  to  start.  Write  giv- 
ing  complete  background  data,  stating 
draft  status.  Box  7072,  Editor  &  Pnb- 
lislier. 


REPOUTEK,  recent  grad,  for  weekly 
on  Hudson,  Box  7103,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relanons 


SALES  MANAQEK  with  editorial 
background  who  can  call  on  and  sell 
editors.  Attractive  opportunity  for 
rounger  man  to  associate  himself  with 
a  growing  enterprise.  Please  give  full 
details  your  professional  background. 
Inquiries  will  be  treated  confidential¬ 
ly.  Box  7044,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Salesmen 


FOK  A  FEW  RIGHT  MEN 
Some  good  states  in  Midwest, 
South  k  Northwest  open  for  top- 
notch  men  already  traveling 
(or  responsible  firms  to  repre¬ 
sent  Community  Surveys  as  side 
line.  Years  of  successful  case 
histories  have  proved  our  pro- 
pam  brings  important  increased 
linage  and  educates  merchants 
ibout  Why  and  How  to  advertise. 
It  costs  the  paper  nothing. 

Liberal  bonuses  to  paper’s 
stair  for  signing  sponsors.  I 
will  be  at  NAEA  in  Chicago  Jan. 
20  to  24,  or  write  me,  Wid 
Gunning,  14027  Roblar  Road, 
Sherman  Oaks,  Calif. 


Mechanical 


ASSISTANT  FOREMAN,  competent  to 
set  at  machinist  for  7,000  eirenla- 
tion  evening  pa^r  in  New  England. 
Open  Shop.  Permanent  position. 
Pleasant  surronndinga.  Box  7087, 
Editor  k  Pnbllaher. 


PRESSMAN  or  combination  Preasmsn- 
stereotyper  wanted.  Duplex  Unltubn- 
Isr  press,  all  modern  equipment  on 
daily  of  18,000  circulation.  Excellent 
boars,  wage  scale,  other  benefits. 

CAPE  COD  STANDARD  TIMES 
Hyannis,  Massachusetts 
Telephone — Hyannis  1200. 


TELETTPESETTER  Tape  -  Puncher, 
permanent,  $2.00  per  hour.  Must  be 
thoroughly  experienced.  Good  eqnip- 
nent.  No  labor  trouble.  Write  Box 
7000,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


INSTRIimON 


LINOTYPE — INTERTYPE 
SKILLED  Operators  always  in  de¬ 
mand.  Basic  course  12  weeks.  OHIO 
UNOTYPE  SCHOOL,  Logan  18,  Ohio. 


WRITFRS»  SERVICES 


5EW1.SPAPERMBN’'S  agency.  Arti¬ 
cles.  Books.  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klansner,  130  E.  40  St.  N.  T. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 

AND  BUSINESS  EXECUTIVE 
Daily  and  weekly  field.  Former 
publisher,  proven  record.  Best  cre- 
acntials.  Box  7079,  Editor  k  I^b- 
lisher. 


ADVER’nSING  MANAGER 
PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT 
25  years  experience  dailies,  combi- 
uations,  weeklies.  Draft  exempt.  Ont- 
itanding  record.  Competent,  mature 
Wdgment.  management  experience  all 
“fpertments.  Excellent  references — 
•h'lity,  integrity,  responsibility.  As- 
!®re  publisher  of  canable  assistant, 
netail,  please.  Box  7081,  Editor  k 
*oi)lishpr.  I 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SUCCESSFUL 
GENERAL  MANAGER 
AND  PUBUSHER 

SEEKS  top  or  back  stop  job  with  a 
challenge.  Experienced  in  small, 
metropolitan  and  chain  general  man¬ 
agement.  A  cost-cutter  and  builder  of 
circulation  and  advertising.  Know  all 
departments  including  mechanical,  la¬ 
bor  relations,  and  promotion.  Age  46, 
University  graduate,  business  admin¬ 
istration  and  journalism,  plus  20  years 
practical  experience  in  tough  competi¬ 
tive  spots.  Box  7104,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Artlihs-Cartooabtg 


C.^R’TOONIST-Artist,  experienced,  de¬ 
sires  position  on  metropolitan  daily 
newspaper.  Box  7075,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIrciilatloo 


LATIN  AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS! 
CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER  of  Span¬ 
ish  ancestry,  20  years’  experience 
with  National  monthly  and  weekly 
magazine.  Last  seven  years  with  daily 
newspapers.  Thorough  knowledge  all 
phases  of  circulation,  little  merchant 
plan,  ABC  regulations,  promotion 
through  sales  crews,  schools,  groups, 
etc.  Wishes  position  with  Spanish 
magazine  or  daily  newspaper,  prefer 
Mexico.  Complete  thorough  knowledge 
Spanish.  3  years  in  Latin  America. 
Box  7049.  Blditor  k  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  manager,  18  years’ 
experience  one  company.  ABC,  little 
merchant  plan,  etc.  Best  of  refer¬ 
ences,  now  employed — wants  change. 
10  to  25,000  circulation.  40  years  of 
age.  War  2  veteran.  No  military 
status.  Car.  family  man.  Southwest. 
Box  7068,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


Diliplay  AdvertMag 


.\BLE,  personable  woman  (27).  Five 
years’  diversified  experience,  copy 
and  layout,  B.S.  in  Journalism.  Box 
7083.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


ADVER’TI'SING  Executive,  age  38.  ex¬ 
empt  military  service,  well  rounded 
experience,  seeks  position  as  Adver¬ 
tising  manager  or  assistant  on  daily 
in  Midwest.  Write  Box  7070,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  Manager,  publisher’s 
assistant,  or  salesman.  Thoroughly 
competent  with  20  years’  experience 
in  both  display  and  classified  on  small 
to  metropolitan  dailies.  Sparkling 
layouts  and  copy.  Sound,  profitable 
methods  in  staff  training,  leadership 
and  selling.  Working  knowledge  of 
all  departments.  Age  38.  Write  for 
resume.  Box  7093,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN:  7  vears’  ex¬ 
perience,  have  lineage  building  rec¬ 
ord.  Good  layout  and  copy.  Capable 
and  aggressive.  Age  36.  married.  Box 
7077.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


niiSPLAY  SALESMAN,  capable,  ex 
perienced.  young,  married  and  am¬ 
bitious.  Seek  position  around  New 
England.  Box  7073,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_  Conrctpondcfita 


CAN  yon  Use  inel  Ex-civilian  for- 
eign  correspondent  for  Army  return¬ 
ing  to  Europe  and  Near  East  hot  spots 
this  January.  Would  like  to  send  edi¬ 
tors.  publishers,  who  seek  to  pep  up 
cirrnlatlon.  a  dally  column,  warm  and 
alive  and  human,  of  aronnd  425 
words.  Certainly  no  obligation  for 
sample  eolnmns  on  trial  basis.  Write 
Bov  7004  Editor  k  Publisher 


MAN  and  wife  going  to  Europe  fit 
February.  Knowledge  of  English, 
French,  German.  Spanish.  Arabic.  Re- 
search  and  writing  experience.  Want 
assignments  of  any  nature.  Box  7092, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EdRorial 


REPORTER,  Feature  writer  with  edit¬ 
ing  experience,  seeks  reporting  job. 
Will  travel.  References.  Box  0901, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


COPY  READER — I’m  a  daily  paper 
man  with  16  years’  experience  out 
I’ve  been  working  a  year  or  more  on  a 
weekly.  I  want  to  get  back  on  a  daily. 
Who  has  an  opening  I  I  prefer  the 
South,  but  will  go  anywhere.  Box 
6988,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


COMPETENT  metropolitan  newsman 
wants  job  western  daily.  Experience 
all  phases  editorial  aide.  29,  married, 
children,  draft-proof,  successful  free¬ 
lance,  3  years  college  graduate  work. 
Write  Box  7022,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


FREE  to  discerning  western  editors, 
detailed  analysis  of  veteran  newsman 
with  positive  value  for  desk  or  beat. 
Now  employed.  Box  7032,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


NEWS  AND  SPORTS  WRITER — Col 
lege  grad,  draft  exempt,  22.  Campus 
sports  correspondent  New  York  dally 
2  years;  1  year  sports  editor,  1  year 
managing  editor  college  paper.  Go 
anywhere;  salary  secondary.  Box 
7018.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


COPYREADER;  REPORTER 

MKTROPOLiTTAN  Dally  experience. 
28.  sinele.  draft*exempt.  References. 
Rot  7030,  Kditor  A  PnMIeher 

DKSK  MAN — SepIcH  permanent  spot 
with  small'town  dally  or  weekly;  15 
yearp*  experience;  42  years  old.  mar¬ 
ried.  Box  6982,  Kditor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 
AH  office  work.  Research,  reading, 
editing  typing  in  German,  French, 
Italian,  Spanish.  'Trsnslator.  Own 
correspondence.  University  degree. 
Writing.  Twenty  years’  experience. 
Hard  independent  worker.  References. 
Box  7090.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


NEWISMAN,  8  yesrs’  experience  daily, 
weekly,  wire  service,  wants  desk  job. 
Some  make-up.  Married.  27,  draft  ex¬ 
empt,  college.  Box  7098,  Editor  k 
Publisher.  _ 


'  OUTSTANDING! 

Feature  photo-writer-editor.  Perma¬ 
nent  post.  Top  12  years  Euroiiean- 
Americsn  background.  Box  7084,  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Publisher. 


DRAFT  exempt.  Vet,  26,  B.A.  Eng¬ 
lish,  1  year  graduate  English.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago.  Some  reporting 
experience.  Free  lance  writing.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Available  now.  Box 
70.52,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  DB8KMAN  —  Good 
on  heads,  makeup.  Fast.  Now  em¬ 
ployed,  Draft  exempt.  Box  7061,  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Publisher. 


PH.B.,  two  yesrs  graduate  English 
Department;  University  Chicago. 
Know  some  photo.  Married,  one 
child,  vet.  Any  where  West.  George 
Msrro,  General  Delivery,  Estes  Pars, 
Colorado. 


REPORTER,  published  and  edited 
weekly  in  eastern  ei^,  bongbt  ont. 
Seeks  spot  on  daily.  Vet,  24,  college 
grad,  single,  with  cnr.  Go  anywhere. 
Box  7040,  Editor  k  Pnbiisher. 


EDITORIAL  assistant,  experienced  in 
research,  editing,  writing  on  library 
piiblirstions.  Competent  secretary. 
Box  7066,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  grsdnste,  5  yesrs 
hnsiness  experience,  wants  beginning 
job  on  Sonthem  weekly  or  small 
daily.  Box  7055,  Editor  A  PnbHsher. 


VETERAN,  24,  Recent  B.S.  in  Jour¬ 
nalism,  SDX,  desires  editorisi  posi¬ 
tion  on  small  daily  or  subnrbsn  week¬ 
ly  in  New  England  or  New  York 
state.  Some  weekly  experience.  Box 
7038.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR 
or  editorial  secretary.  AH  newspaper, 
msgasine  work.  Six  languages.  Euro¬ 
pean  background,  Ph.D.,  sH  office 
work,  fast  typist,  well  read.  Pnblished 
writer.  Formerly  New  York  Son.  Cre¬ 
ative.  Initiative,  responsibility.  20 
years’  experience.  Hard,  independent 
worker.  A-1  references.  Permanent 
job  publisher,  newspaper,  magssine, 
radio.  TV.  Box  7091,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPYREADER,  17  years  metropolitan 
experience,  now  employed  on  fast 
desk,  wants  to  edit  foreign,  amuse¬ 
ment  or  book  pages.  Married,  chil¬ 
dren,  draftproof,  beslthy,  sober.  Box 
7063.  Editor  A  Publisher 


EDI’TORIAL  ASSISTANT,  26,  fonr 
yesrs’  experience  foreign  news,  UN 
affairs.  Articles  national  msgsiines. 
Fluent  Freneh,  German.  Draft  ex¬ 
empt.  Box  7105,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT 

FRESH  contemporary  approach,  news¬ 
paper,  magasine  pnbiieity  and  re¬ 
search  experience,  noth  staff  and  free 
lance,  widely  traveled,  fluent  Spanish, 
M  A..  Call  SC  4-4056  or  Box  7064, 
Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR-REPORTER  seeks  work  on 
growing  paper.  Can  handle  wire  copy, 
heads,  any  beat.  Five  years’  know¬ 
how.  Draft  exempt  vet.  East  or  West 
Cosst  or  Rockies.  Box  7082,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


RxVDIO  EDITOR  ex-U.P.  radio  editor 
sports,  politics,  general  news  experi¬ 
ence  daily  and  weekly  side.  College, 
married,  4P.  Box  7099,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER  Adman,  27,  Vet.  News 
bureau  reporter;  ad  copy  and  report¬ 
er  for  group  of  weeklies.  Journalism 
grad  with  honors.  Own  car.  Seeks 
interesting  situation.  Box  7078,  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Publisher. 


SPORTS  daily,  weekly,  wire  copy 
savvy;  8  years  Illinois  Prep  Editor 
and  Big  10  copy  for  U.P.  Column  a 
sperialty.  Married,  4P,  college.  Box 
7097.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR,  seasoned  desk 
man.  Nationwide  experience.  Past 
military  age.  Unmarried,  sober, 
steady,  cooperative.  Now  on  East 
Cosst.  Box  7086,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HARD-HI’TTING  managing  editor 
with  record  of  accomplishment  leav¬ 
ing  top  public  relations  post  because 
of  intemstionsl  situation,  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  job.  Draft  exempt.  Box  7107, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


I  WANT  A  CHALLENGING  job  with 
a  FUTURE.  Experienced  reporter. 
Degree  in  political  science.  Draft  ex¬ 
empt.  References.  Box  7108,  Editor  A 
Pnbiisher. 


TOP  NYC  LENSMAN 
WISHES  to  relocate,  capable  handling 
staff  or  single.  10  yesrs  successful 
background  in  news,  features,  P®®* 
licity.  Samples  svsilsble  i"*"- 

Msrried.  Age  37.  Own  car.  Box  7102, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS,  publicity  po¬ 
sition  wanted.  Newspaper,  press  as¬ 
sociation  and  radio  background.  Wlda- 
ly  traveled  in  America,  Europe  Md 
Asia.  Past  military  age.  Ag^’able 
personality,  good  sppesrsnee.  Single, 
non-drinker,  non-politicsl,  good  ref¬ 
erences.  Now  in  New  York  ares.  Box 
7096,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


MechMitcal 


ROTARY  Pressman  Interested  loeat- 
ing  steady  situation.  ’Thoronghlv  «- 
perienced.  Strictly  sober,  reliable, 
non-draftable,  union.  Box  6990,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnbiisher  _ 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
mechanical  superintendent,  assistant 
to  publisher — now  employed,  wants  to 
make  new  connection  with  newspaper 
needing  s  thorough  job  from  stand¬ 
point  of  efficieney  and  economy.  Pre¬ 
fer  open  shop  operation.  Box  7096, 

Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

MECHANICAL  or  Composing  Room 
Superintendent.  Top-flignt  executive, 
45.  more  than  30  years’  experience 
with  thorough  knowledge  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  costs:  proven  record  of  ac¬ 
complishment,  desires  ehsnge.  Strict¬ 
ly  sober.  Top-notch  references.  Inter¬ 
view  arranged.  Confidential.  Box 
7065.  Editor  A  PnbHsher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


An  essay  by  Jay  W.  Jensen  of 
the  school  of  journalism  faculty 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  “To¬ 
ward  a  Solution  of  the  Problem  of 
Freedom  of  the  Press,”  appears  in 
the  current  issue  of  Journalism 
Quarterly.  (Fall,  1950.) 

We  didn’t  know  there  was  a 
problem  looking  for  a  solution, 
but  this  is  the  way  he  visualizes  it. 

Like  the  famous  Luce-Hutchins 
Commission  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  Mr.  Jensen  lumps  all  media 
of  mass  communication  (newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines,  books,  radio,  tele¬ 
vision  and  motion  pictures)  under 
the  term  “press.”  Then  he  says: 

“In  the  evolving,  changing  and 
dynamic  environment  of  the  20th 
century,  the  communication  of 
knowledge  and  opinion  is  more  es¬ 
sential  to  our  welfare  and  progress 
than  in  any  other  period  of  his¬ 
tory.  .  .  . 

“The  press,  now  so  broadly  de¬ 
lineated,  is  visualized  as  a  primary 
instrument  in  our  society  for  the 
free  communication  of  information 
and  ideas.  .  .  . 

“Freedom  of  the  press,  there¬ 
fore,  can  no  longer  be  viewed  as 
a  liberty  to  be  balanced  against 
other  liberties  but  as  an  ideal 
liberty  for  which  others  may  prop¬ 
erly  be  compromised  and  which 
must  be  realized  even,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  at  the  expense  of  traditional 
economic  values. 

“There  is  a  myth  nurtured  by 
the  rationale  of  our  traditional 
concept  of  press  freedom  that 
should  be  exploded  at  once.  Free¬ 
dom  of  communication  does  not 
necessarily  depend  upon  a  press 
system  of  private  ownership  and 
control.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
been  palpably  demonstrated  that 
the  free  communication  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  ideas  is  seriously  im¬ 
paired  by  such  a  system.  The 
‘cash  nexus’  inherent  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  structure  of  our  press  sys¬ 
tem  has  a  generally  debilitating 
effect  on  free  communication,  and 
any  solution  of  the  problem  of 
freedom  of  the  press  which  is 
based  primarily  upon  traditional 
economic  values  is  misguided  and 
inadequate.” 

Mr.  Jensen  sees  the  “solution” 
to  ihis  “problem  of  press  freedom” 
as  “no  longer  a  ‘negative’  one 
which  may  be  solved  simply  by 
the  diminution  of  restraints  upon 
content  and  economic  enterprise. 
It  is  rather  a  ‘positive’  one  of 
facilitating  the  free  communication 
of  information  and  ideas  by  what¬ 
ever  means,  short  of  government 
monopoly,  that  prove  successful.” 

That’s  the  end  of  the  article. 

*  4>  * 

We’re  a  little  fed  up  with  the 
type  of  reasoning  which  says,  in 
effect,  “the  system  was  all  right 
up  to  now,  but  for  some  strange 
or  unexplained  reason  it  is  sud¬ 
denly  no  good  any  more.” 


Our  press  system — and  you  can 
include  all  the  other  media,  if  you 
want  to — has  developed  in  150 
years  into  the  best  in  the  world. 
We  doubt  that  Mr.  Jensen  will 
dispute  the  point  that  our  press 
services  are  the  best,  most  wide¬ 
spread,  most  accurate  and  most 
impartial  in  the  world.  Nor  will 
he  fail  to  give  the  nod  to  our 
newspapers,  large  and  small,  as  the 
foremost  advocates  of  truth  and 
fact,  with  few  exceptions. 

Our  radio  system  is  probably 
the  biggest  with  more  sets  per 
capita  and  more  stations  weaved 
into  a  vast  informational  network. 
Our  movie  industry  is  the  biggest. 
Our  magazines  are  the  biggest  and 
appeal  to  all  walks  of  life.  Our 
television  is  growing  rapidly. 

All  of  them  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  under  the  private  ownership 
system. 

Of  course,  it  is  easy  to  say 
“they’re  not  as  good  as  they  ought 
to  be.” 

Maybe  that’s  true  in  some  in¬ 
stances.  But  they  are  better  than 
anything  that  has  been  developed 
under  some  other  system  —  and 
that’s  not  just  patriotic  flag-wav¬ 
ing. 

The  people  in  this  country  are 
the  best  and  most  accurately  in¬ 
formed  in  the  world — not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  their  high  level  of  educa¬ 
tion  but  because  of  the  vast  ar¬ 
ray  of  mass  media  that  keeps 
feeding  them  information  and 
opinion.  Maybe  there  are  times 
when  they  don’t  get  the  whole 
truth — but  that’s  not  the  fault  of 
the  disseminators  but  the  originat¬ 
ors  who  don’t  always  tell  the  truth. 
A  change  in  the  ownership  system 
won’t  correct  that. 

*  *  * 

Our  press — all  segments  of  it — 
is  now  reaching  higher  and  higher 
peaks  of  public  service  under  its 
private  ownership  when  all  of  a 
sudden  we  are  asked  to  consider 
that  perhaps  it  is  all  wrong.  We 
can’t  see  it.  Nobody  else  has  oper¬ 
ated  a  more  successful  system  or 
one  that  guaranteed  more  true 
freedom  for  the  people. 

Ours  has  worked  pretty  well 
for  a  long  time.  We  have  learned 
by  experience  that  whenever  a 
government  gets  its  finger  into  the 
communications  pie  it  is  never  sat¬ 
isfied  until  it  gets  its  whole  hand 
in.  And  when  that  happens,  true 
freedom  of  the  press  dies. 

*  *  * 

At  another  point  in  the  essay, 
Mr.  Jensen  states  that  Milton’s 
metaphysical  conception  of  Truth 
and  a  “self-righting  process”  op¬ 
erating  in  the  free  play  of  ideas 
“has  lately  become  suspect.  We 
are  no  longer  so  confident  that 
men  naturally  desire  the  truth  and 
are  disposed  to  be  guided  by  it. 
In  any  case,  we  have  become  in¬ 
creasingly  aware  of  the  non-exist¬ 


ence  in  modern  society  of  an  open 
market  for  the  free  competition  of 
ideas.  In  this  age  of  conflicting 
ideologies  we  have  become  reluc¬ 
tant  to  tolerate  absolute  freedom 
of  expression.  We  are  not  only 
fearful  for  many  of  our  cherished 
beliefs  but  skeptical  of  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  from  mutual  tolera¬ 
tion  and  comparison  of  diverse 
opinions  the  one  most  rational  will 
emerge  victorious.” 

We  can’t  go  along  with  that.  In 
the  first  place,  if  we  suspect  the 
validity  of  the  “self-righting  proc¬ 
ess”  why  do  we  bother  to  say,  as 
Mr.  Jensen  does,  that  “the  com¬ 
munication  of  knowledge  and 
opinion  is  more  essential  to  our 
welfare  and  progress  than  in  any 
other  period  of  history?” 

You  must  acknowledge  that  the 
people  —  the  newspaper  readers, 
radio  listeners,  etc.  —  have  the  in¬ 
telligence  and  background  to  eval¬ 
uate  the  information  you  give  them 
in  order  to  form  their  own  opin¬ 
ions,  or  there  is  no  point  in  giving 
them  that  information. 

Our  whole  concept  of  press 
freedom  is  based  on  that  point. 
And  we  have  found  by  150  years 
of  experience  that  enlightened 
private  ownership  is  the  best  sys¬ 
tem  for  transmitting  the  informa¬ 
tion. 

■ 

INS  Editors  Compile 
‘Big  10'  Stories  of  '50 

The  Korean  War  heads  the  list 
of  the  10  biggest  news  stories  of 
1950,  as  selected  by  the  domestic 
and  foreign  editors  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service.  The  list: 

1.  The  Korean  war. 

2.  The  national  emergency  and 
U.  S.  mobilization. 

3.  The  attempted  assassination 
of  President  Truman. 

4.  Red  espionage,  including  the 
Hiss,  Fuchs  and  Coplon  trials  and 
the  arrest  of  other  spy  suspects. 

5.  United  Nations  action,  in¬ 
cluding  intervention  in  Korea  and 
the  return  of  Russia  to  the  UN. 

6.  President  Truman  orders  con¬ 
struction  of  the  hydrogen  bomb. 

7.  Republican  gains  in  the  U.  S. 
elections,  topped  by  Senator  Taft’s 
victory. 

8.  National  crime  and  its  alli¬ 
ance  with  politics  as  exposed  by 
the  Kefauver  Senate  Committee. 

9.  The  Ingrid  Bergman-Rossel- 
lini  romance  and  the  birth  of 
Bergman’s  baby. 

10.  The  Holy  Year  in  Rome 
and  the  Pope’s  Assumption  pro¬ 
nouncement. 

■ 

Winchell  Honored 

Walter  Winchell  has  been  se¬ 
lected  “Champion  Sportsman  of 
the  Year”  for  1950  by  the  Cham¬ 
pion  Spark  Plug  Co.  He  was 
selected  for  his  work  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Damon  Runyan 
Cancer  Fund. 

■ 

Year-End  Edition 

Rock  Island,  III. — ^The  Rock 
Island  Argus  published  a  64-page 
year-end  review  edition  Dec.  30. 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Jan.  7-8  —  Ohio  Select  List, 
meeting,  Gibson  Hotel,  Cincin¬ 
nati. 

Jan.  7-9 — Great  Lakes  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference, 
Oliver  Hotel.  South  Bend.  Ind. 

Jan.7-9 — Southern  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  Assn., 
Soreno  Hotel,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla. 

Jan.  11-13  —  Advertising 
Assn,  of  the  West,  midwinter 
conference,  sponsored  by  Phoe¬ 
nix  Advertising  Club,  Jokake 
Inn,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Jan.  15  —  New  York  State 
Associated  Dailies,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Jan.  16 — New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Assn.,  winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Copley  Plaza  Hotel,  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Jan.  16  —  Associated  Press 
Board  of  Directors  meeting, 
New  York  City. 

Jan.  16-17 — New  York  State 
Publishers  Assn.,  winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Jan.  17-18  —  New  England 
Association  of  Circulation 
Managers,  annual  meeting. 
Hotel  Kenmore,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  18-20 — Tennessee  Press 
Assn.,  midwinter  convention. 
Hotel  Hermitage.  Nashville. 

Jan.  19-20 — Wyoming  Press 
Assn,  meeting.  Pains  Hotel, 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Jan.  19-20— Idaho  Editorial 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Boise, 
Idaho. 

Jan.  19-20  —  Virginia  Press 
Assn.,  annual  midwinter  meet¬ 
ing,  Williamsburg  Lodge,  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  Va. 

Jan.  20 — Texas  Press  Assn., 
midwinter  meeting,  Austin, 
Texas. 

Jan.  21-23  —  Northeastern 
Classified  Advertising  Manag¬ 
ers,  annual  meeting.  Hotel 
Mayflower,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Jan.  22-24 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Edgewater 
Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  25-27 — Kentucky  Prc.ss 
Assn.,  midwinter  meeting. 
Brown  Hotel.  Louisville,  Ky. 

Jan.  26-27  —  Allied  Daily 
Newsapers  of  Washington,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Washington  Ath¬ 
letic  Club,  battle. 

Jan.  26-27 — Michigan  Press 
Assn.,  83d  annual  convention, 
Hotel  Aldo,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Jan.  26-28 — Canadian  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  Conference,  meet¬ 
ing,  Quebec  City,  Canada. 

Counselling  Service 

Greensboro,  N.  C. — ^P.  T. 
Hines,  whose  resignation  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Greensboro 
News  Co.  became  effective  Jan.  1. 
has  opened  offices  at  220  Watson 
Building  to  operate  Publishet? 
Service,  offering  counsel  to  news¬ 
paper  management.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  an  advisory  capacity  to 
the  Greensboro  News-Record  and 
radio-television  station,  WFMY 
TV. 
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Association  American  Railroads 

TRANSPORTATION  BUILDING 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

WILLIAM  T.  FARICY 
PRESIDENT 


January  2,  1951 


To  the  PRESS  and  RADIO; 

Subject;  RAILROADS  IN  THE  YEAR  AHEAD 

To  meet  the  rising  requirements  of  national  rearmament,  the 
railroads  will  continue  in  1951  the  billion-dollar-a-year  program  of 
expansion  and  improvement  which  has  marked  the  last  five  years. 

They  enter  the  new  year  with  orders  for  125,000  new  freight 
cars,  to  be  added  to  the  42,000  put  in  service  in  1950  and  the  total 
of  345,000  new  cars  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

The  railroads  have  on  order  more  than  2,000  units  of  new 
motive  power,  to  be  added  to  the  approximately  3,000  installed  in 
1950,  and  the  total  of  11,000  new  units  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

With  more  and  larger  cars  and  with  locomotives  which  total 
7  per  cent  more  in  pulling  power  and  average  almost  25  per  cent  higher 
in  tractive  effort,  railroads  have  greater  carrying  capacity  than  they 
had  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor.  With  the  improvements  in  tracks, 
signals,  yards,  shops  and  every  other  part  of  the  plant,  the  average 
freight  train  in  1950  turned  out  transportation  service  each  hour 
equivalent  to  moving  a  ton  of  freight  20,000  miles  —  an  hourly  output 
nearly  15  per  cent  above  the  peak  movement  of  the  second  World  War  and 
almost  three  times  as  much  as  in  the  first  World  War. 


In  times  of  emergency,  railroad  capacity  is  capable  of  a  high 
degree  of  expansion.  Between  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  World  War  II  traffic 
peak,  three  years  later,  freight  movement  on  the  railroads  went  up  more 
than  50  per  cent.  With  access  to  the  manpower  and  materials  needed  to 
continue  and  enlarge  the  program  of  improvement  on  which  the  rail¬ 
roads  have  spent  more  than  five  billion  dollars  in  the  past  five  years, 
and  with  the  continued  cooperation  of  shippers  and  government  agencies, 
the  railroads  once  again  can  increase  their  transportation  output  in 
step  with  the  increasing  demands  of  defense. 
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When  9,116  boys  and  girls  from  Memphis  and  the  MidSouth  as¬ 
semble  at  a  Memphis  art  gallery  to  look  over  a  group  of  children's  books 
and  illustrations  ....  that's  a  lot  of  appeal!  In  this  instance,  the  draw¬ 
ing  card  was  the  MidSouth  Children's  Book  Festival  ....  an  unspon¬ 
sored  idea  which  came  to  life  under  the  guidance  of  The  Commercial 
Appeal,  its  book  editor,  and  a  group  of  interested  citizens. 

Contests  were  conducted  among  school  children  in  connection 
with  the  Festival,  and  more  than  200  books  were  donated  as  prizes  by 
civic  groups  and  individuals.  Enthusiasm  among  the  younger  set  was 
such  that  some  groups  traveled  100  miles  to  attend  the  event,  and  several 
schools  reported  100%  attendance. 

This  is  just  a  typical  example  of  the  many  services  The  Commercial 
Appeal  renders  to  its  young  readers  ....  such  as  its  annual  Journalism 
Clinic,  Fresh  Air  Camp,  Captain  Jerry  Clubs,  etc.  In  Memphis  and  the 
Memphis  Market,  the  "South's  Greatest  Newspaper"  enjoys  the  reader 
acceptance  of  every  age  group  ...  a  confidence  that  reflects  itself  in 
the  resultfulness  of  its  advertising  columns. 
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In  Memphis  There  .Irr  Two  Great  Newspapers:  PAUL  FLOWERS,  Cook  Editor 

THE  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  {Morning;  &  Sunday)  The  Commercial  Appeal 

MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  {Evening) 

Offering  ^'oii  The  Right  Gombinatinn  For  .Advertising  Results  ,\t  .An 
Optional  Combination  Rate  .Sav  ing  oi  18c  Per  Line. 
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